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“THE remonstrances of the Anti-Slavery 
Society with the English Foreign Office, 
concerning the slave traffic in the Red Sea, 
have reached the Khedive; and, as you 
may have heard, have resulted in the or- 
ganization of an expedition, which may 
work very considerable good. 


Egyptian postal line—known as the Khe- 

divial line—which runs between Alexandria 
and Constantinople, are being got ready for 
sea, and will shortly leave Suez to cruize in 


the Red Sea, under the command of Mc | 


Killop Pasha, with the special object of 
suppressing this illicit traffic.” 

It is in such terms, an occasional cor- 
respondent to the Times (Feb. 16th, 1877), 
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| affirms that at last something is going to be 
done to “suppress this illicit traftic. It 
may gratify the friends of the Society to 
_ hear from Alexandria that their efforts are 
| not without effect. Lord Derby assured a 

deputation from this Society—so long ago 
| as Dec. 3rd, 1875—that negotiations were 
goingon. And now the Khedive is said to 
| have yielded, and an effort will be made to 
put down this scandal to civilization and 
humanity. The Egyptian force is to be aided 
by an English force. MelKillop Pasha is to 
command the Egyptian force. We confess 
that if a naval force is to be employed in 
this service, it were better that the Khediv® 
had allowed the English alone to take it 
in hand, supplying only pilots, &e. Know- 
ing all the circumstances of the question 
in Egypt, and conceding that the employ- 
ment of an Egyptian force may be 
diplomatic, and may save some expense to 
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the English exchequer, some circumstances 
continue to throw doubts upon the whole 
movement. Without questioning the high- 
flown phrases in which this Pasha has 
been lately commended to the world, we 
may assert that he has been most unwilling 
to act on this special mission. 

In justice to McKillop Pasha it must 
be allowed that his position is embarrassing. 
Supposing he has the convictions of a true 
Englishman on the slave-trade, how can 
he act with vigour against the slave-trade 
in the Red Sea, when the slave-trade is 
now carried on in Cairo itself, and when 
sometimes the Khedive himself is a buyer ? 
How can he liberate slaves captured in the 
Red Sea, when it is said that the Khedive, 
having confiscated the harem of the ex- 
Mouffetish, caused the 300 women to be 
sold to slave dealers from Constantinople, 
and elsewhere. The domestic slavery of 
Egypt is, and must be, supplied by the 
“trade.” Here was, at all events, a great 
opportunity. Without any cost to himself, 
without surrendering a single inmate from 
the hundreds in his own harem, he might 
have given the slave-wives, &c., of the ex- 
Mouffetish their liberty, with a suitable 
present from the late finance minister’s 
estate. And Europe would have rung with 
the praises of the anti-slavery zeal of the 
enlightened Ruler of Egypt. The oppor- 
tunity was lost. 

A new expedition is now being fitted out 
for the Red Sea. We confess to grave 
doubts. This is not the first time the 
Egyptian Government has proffessed to em- 
ploy force to stop the slave-trade. Sir 
Samuel Baker and Colonel Gordon have 
seen service in this direction. 

When Sir Samuel Baker was employed 
by the Khedive to extend his dominions to 
the Great Lakes, authority nearly equal to 
that now given to Colonel Gordon was 
given to Sir Samuel for the abolition of 
the slave-trade on the White Nile. Autho- 
rity, “absolute and supreme,” was given 
to him. His expedition was announced 
with a grand flourish of trumpets, as 
inaugurating a new era of freedom 
throughout Egypt, as introducing order 
and justice into the vast regions to be 
annexed, and as worthy of the genius and 
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character of the enlightened ruler of Egypt. 
The actual result of Sir Samuel Baker’s 
expedition in reference to the slave-trade, 
as recorded by himself, was that the Go- 
vernment frustrated all his efforts at sup- 
pression. It is denied that the Khedive 
frustrated these efforts. It was done by the 
Governor of the Soudan. But the Gover- 
nor of the Soudan is the nominee of the 
Khedive, and can be changed at pleasure. 
The firman affirms that the atrocities of the 
slave-trade on the White Nile were per- 
fectly known to the Khedive, and this 
knowledge was the reason assigned for Sir 
Samuel's expedition. What sincerity can 
there be in authorising Sir Samuel to 
suppress the slave-trade, and then exclud- 
ing Khartoum, the well-known residence 
and centre of the White Nile slave-traders ? 
To his intense mortification Sir Samuel 
found himself utterly helpless ; the trade 
went on almost before his face, and as 
soon as he was out of sight the Govern- 
ment restored the chief agents of the trade 
to their position and profits. 

Similarly in regard to Colonel Gordon’s 
late expedition—great expectations were 
designedly excited, and with similar re- 
sults. Colonel Gordon found to his an- 
noyance that every district added to Egypt 
immediately became subject to the slave- 
trade. It may seem harsh and very scep- 


| tical to call in question the sincerity of his 


| new appointment. 


We believe Colonel 


| Gordon will do all that an Englishman can 





do in a tropical climate. But the very 
vastness of his ‘‘powers” is suggestive ; 
and all who know anything of Turkish 
and Egyptian practices will understand 
how accidentally Colonel Gordon may be 
checkmated, or may be got rid of, should 
he really attempt to stop this branch of th 
slave-trade. 

It is probable that the sale of the harem 
of the ex-Mouffetish might be represented 
merely as an incident of what is called the 
domestic institution. It is possible that the 
Khedive has, so far, proved an apt scholar 
in distinctions laid down by Western poli- 
ticians, but which the Eastern mind does 
not recognise. There may be an internal 
slave-trade carried onon the quiet, but there 
must be the abolition of an international 
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slave-trade. This distinction is purely 
fictitious. Domestic slavery in Egypt can 
only be permanently kept up by slaves 
from abroad. The question of slavery and 
the slave-trade is absolutely inseparable in 
practice, and by its very nature, raises an 
international issue. This close connection 
between the domestic institution and the 
trade in slaves is illustrated by the sale of 





the harem of the ex-Mouffetish, and by the | 


new additions lately reported to have been 
added to the harem of the Sovereign. 
The rumour that Colonel Gordon is 


about to start on a mission to negotiate | 


peace with Abyssinia is very likely to be 
true. King John, though victor in every 


invasion of his territory, has been willing | 
to agree to moderate terms of peace ; and | 


Colonel Gordon may—and we earnestly 
hope he will—-accomplish this most de- 
sirable result. His difficulties will be 
caused by the ambition of the Khedive, 
and by the greed of Egyptian slave-traders 
on the borders of Abyssinia. Still, these 
are not insuperable under present circum- 
stances. We wish Colonel Gordon every 
success, alike in Abyssinia and at Khartoum, 
even while we cannot refrain the expres- 
sion of our conviction that the suppres- 


sion of the slave-trade at Khartoum can 


only be effectually accomplished in direct 
opposition to the Egyptian Government. 
Colonel Gordon will either be checkmated, 


orhis administration will be of short dura- | 


tion. 
So far as Englishmen take part in the 


new expedition to the Red Sea, it will be — 


successful, But of course the Egyptian 


contingent will be paramount. We shall | 


hear of a few dhows captured, of a few | 
English force. 


hundreds of slaves taken, and in some way | 
disposed of ; and the world will be told | 
that the slave-trade is stopped in that 
quarter. The cruisers cannot remain in the 
Red Sea for ever. The extent of the trade 
will be reduced for atime. It will not be 
extinguished, while the price of ‘slaves | 
will increase, and the increase of value | 
will ensure its revival as soon as the English | 

| 

| 


are withdrawn. The trade, we maintain, 

will not be suppressed. McKillop Pasha | 
and his Egyptian force will fail to see dhows | 
hidden in small creeks and bays, or in the ! 
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darkness of the night, while the heat will 
be a sufficient pretext for any shortcoming, 
We utter these sentences with intense sad- 
ness. We cannot abolish slavery and the 
slave-trade by the stroke of the pen,—by 
the employment of guunboats,—by pro- 
moting the appointment of Englishmen 
to important stations. No doubt the trade 
is restrained by these and such like mea- 
sures. Our cruisers are watching the East 
Coast of Africa, and the trade is rendered 
hazardous, and in some instances unpro- 
fitable, but it is not stopped ; it goes on 
still, and will revive as soon as the re- 
straint is removed. The only effectual cure 
is the abolition of the domestic institution, 
the substitution of paid labour, and the 
introduction of a healthy commerce into 
Africa. To bring about these two results, 
an arduous task lies before us. But we 
must arouse our slumbering zeal. The 
wail of 500,000 victims, annually sacrificed, 
rings in ourears. We must act less on mere 
policy and expediency,—more on first 
principles. The public opinion needs to 
be again informed and guided. Govern- 
ments must be pressed towards righteous 
action. The issue is certain if we are faith- 
ful to our principles, to humanity, and to 
God. Missionary enterprise, commercial 


| enterprise, and political enterprise, must all 
_ combine to bring about the recovery of the 


*“ Lost Continent,” and make Africa happy, 
because free and true. 

N.B.—Since the above observations were 
sent to press two important communica- 
tions have been published in the papers. 
The first refers to the Red Sea Expedition, 
and confirms our observations. The reader 
will note the absence of all reference to an 


“ Our correspondent at Alexandria writes 
to us, under date Feb. 19 :— 

“ «Since my last communication on the 
above subject the programme of the Khe- 
dive’s anti-slavery expedition to the Red 
Sea has undergone considerable modifica- 
tion. In the first place, the illness of 
McKillop Pasha has necessitated a change 
of leadership. This, however, was not a 
matter of vital importance, inasmuch as 
the Khedive is fortunate enough to possess 
an equally efficient officer in Captain 
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Morice Bey, R.N., who now takes the 
command. In equipping the force a diffi- 
culty which has been already hinted at— 
viz., the want of means—has been much 
experienced, and this became more and 
more apparent as the time drew near for 
its departure. The result has been that 
the squadron has dwindled down from four 
ships of war to only one, the screw steamer 
Tor, on board which Morice Bey hoists his 
flag. Various reports have been circulated 
as to the cause of the reduction in the 
number of ships to be employed ; some 
attributing the change to orders received 
from Constantinople, and others to the 
Khedive’s dislike to the whole affair ; 
though there is no doubt that the real 
reason is that alluded to above. Captain 
Morice’s instructions, which are identical 
with those previously drawn up for the 
Pasha, are to proceed to various ports be- 
tween Suez and Berbera, and more espe- 
cially Souakin, Massowah, and Zeyla, and 
collect information as to the different routes 
taken by the slave dealers, as well as to 
investigate the charges of connivance in 
he traffic which have been brought against 
the local authorities. The Tor is expected 
to leave in the course of a day or two, and 
her commander, in virtue of his position 
as an English naval officer, has been em- 
powered to exercise the right of search with 
regard even to vessels flying the British 
flag. The cruise is expected to last for 
about three months, during which time the 
trade in human beings between the African 
and Arabian coasts, now said to amount 
to over 30,000 annually, will doubtless re- 
ceive a considerable check. The real desire 
of the Khedive to interfere with the slave- 
trade in his dominions has been more than 
once called in question, though it cannot 
be doubted that the recent appointment of 
Colonel Gordon to be Governor-General of 
the Soudan, and the organisation of the 
present expedition, afford strong proofs of 
his Highness’s sincerity. The ship selected 
is, it must be owned, not particularly well 
adapted for the purpose of cruising for 
slavers, which will form part of her duty ; 
nevertheless, should Morice Bey be furtu- 
nate enough to fall in with any, philan- 
thropists will have no reason to complain 
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of his want of zeal in the cause of huma- 
nity.’”— (Standard, March 2, 1877.) 

The second consists of an extract from a 
private letter from Colonel Gordon himself, 
suggestive of great pressure exerted on the 
Egyptian Government, and expressive of 
very sanguine hopes of the complete sup- 
pression of the slave-trade in Upper Egypt. 
We earnestly desire that these expecta- 
tions may be fully realised :— 

“The following very interesting state- 
ment is from a private letter, dated Cairo, 
February 17th, received from Colonel 
Gordon :— 

‘“‘¢ His Highness to-day has signed the 
Firman. He could not have given me 
greater powers. He has given me over the 
Soudan, in addition to the province of the 
Equator and the littoral of the Red Sea, 
absolute authority over the finance, &c. I 
am astounded at the powers he has placed 
in my hands. With the Governor-Gene- 
ralship of the Soudan, it will be my fault 
if slavery does not cease, and if these vast 
countries are not open to the world. So 
there is an end of slavery, if God wills; for 
the whole secret of the matter is in the 
government of the Soudan, and if the man 
who holds that government is against it, it 
must cease.’”—(Times, March 1, 1877.) 

The abolition of the sluve-trade will se- 
verely diminish the profitable “ finance” 
of the Soudan, and considerable time will 


| be required to develop a lucrative and 


healthy commerce. 


= ~ 


J. A. GRANT, ESQ., F.R.G.S., ON 
ANNEXATIONS TO EGYPTIAN 
TERRITORY. 


Ir would appear that we are not the only 
Englishmen who regard any addition to 
Egyptian territory as an increase of the 
area of the slave-trade. Since the Soudan 
came under the rule of the Khedive, it has 
become notorious for this inhuman traffic. 
Those who believe in the anti-slavery pro- 
fessions of the Khedive are gradually dis- 
appearing. But let the celebrated African 
traveller utter his own warning (7imes, 
January 3ist, 1877) :— 

‘* Sir,—The letter in the 7'imes of to-day 
on Colonel Gordon’s position with the 
Khedive of Egypt hits the mark exactly. 
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The chief object of his return is the annexa- 
tion of the Victoria Nyanza. All who know 
Colonel Gordon, must feel the highest con- 
fidence in his administrative power; but 
what will become of the country as soon as 
le leaves it ? 


**On this ground I would strongly pro- | 


test against the occupation of any portion 
of this lake by the Khedive, as, if it be an- 
nexed, it would remain a thorn in the side 


of civilisation, and immensely increase the 


(lifficulties in the suppression of slavery. 

“ The lake was discovered by Speke and 
myself; it has been circumnayigated by 
Stanley, and covers 40,000 square miles. 
Its shores are rich, fertile, and populous. 
The English flag was the first to be planted 
there. The trade from it has never passed 
down the Nile, but always to the East Coast 
of Africa, as the most accessible market. 


Why should the Khedive possess it as well. 
as the Albert Lake? It is 2,000 miles from | 


his capital, and one-third of this distance is 
merely a water route through tribes ren- 
dered inhospitable by traders in slaves. 

‘**M’tessa, the King of Uganda, on the 
north of the lake, and his officers are in 
reality more civilised than the Government 
which is attempting their civilisation, and 
would derive no benefit whatever from the 
change. Indeed, I think honestly it would 
be a sinful proceeding to allow them to be 
placed under the yoke of Egypt, for it 
would result in the debasement or destruc- 
tion of a brave, intelligent people. 

“The noble endeavours being made by 
Christian society are ripening for the good 
of the races of Central Africa, and would be 
thwarted and opposed by the Mohammedan 
element. 

“Tt must also be remembered that King 
M’tessa of Uganda, has made a guest of 
every foreign visitor since the time of Speke 
in 1862; that he has forwarded letters be- 
tween Livingstone, Baker and Stanley, and 
‘ssisted explorers in numerous other ways. 
I cannot forget this, nor can I bear the idea 
of his manly friendship towards Speke and 
me being ignored without a protest. 

‘*T beg that you will, therefore, allow my 
voice to be heard in defence of the manly 
races who assisted and protected explorers, 
and who are on the brink of having their 
country occupied by people whose habits, 
of necessity, encourage slavery. 

‘**T have the honour to be, 
“Yours, 
“J. A. GRANT. 
*©19, Upper Grosvenor Street, Jan. 30.” 
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| ESCAPE AND RECAPTURE OF THE 
ABYSSINIAN ENVOY. 

To tHe Riegwr HonorRABLE THE EARL 
or DEeRBy, Her MaJeEsty’s PrincrPaL 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 

My Lorp,—The Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society venture 
to claim your Lordship’s attention to the fol- 
lowing statement which has appeared in the 
Standard newspaper of the 18th inst. :— 

EGYPT AND ABYSSINIA. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Alexandria, Dec. 9. 

Since the date of my last letter the com- 
plications between the King of Abyssinia’s 
Envoy and the Khedive have reached a cli- 
, max. As already stated, the former, with 
_ his suite of seven persons, had been de- 
_ tained under arrest in Cairo for upwards of 
three months without having been able 
even to see the Khedive, much less to ar- 
range the ierms of peace. Under these cir- 
cumstances his wish to withdraw from Egyp, 
was not unnatural, nor was it surprising that, 
seeing no other means of attaining his object, 
he sought the intervention of the British 
Consul-General. The Envoy is a man of 
advanced age, and his ietter, of which the 
following is a translation, is almost touching 
in its quiet simplicity and earnestness :— 

“‘ This letter is to the Hon. Charles Vivian, 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General in 


| Egypt representing the Government of Eng- 


land. Honoured Highest, may Jesus Christ 
give you long life and happiness. 

‘A messenger, named Ali Bey Roobi, came 
to our King Johannes, in the name of friend- 
ship and peace, with many presents, and he 
received him with royal honours. He told 
the King his master ordered him to return 
in three days. So the King gave him wea- 
pons, clothing, decorations, and money, and 
an escort, which accompanied him to Ratib 
Pacha’s camp. And to me the King gave 
a letter of peace for the Khedive, and besides 
a verbal message to him. But Ratib Pacha, 





commanding the Egyptian troops at Kaya, 
detained Ali Bey Roobi, telling me he was 
not required, but I must go to Egypt. So 
I said, ‘ Yes,’ and came. 

‘* A messenger from nation to nation must 
| go not only to those who know God and 


| 
| 
| recognise laws, but also to those who know 
| 


| neither. He takes his message and returns, 
fearing nothing. But now I have been 
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imprisoned in Cairo ninety-five days. The 
Khedive has not seen me nor received the 
presents, and I now ask you to request 
him to do so, and send me away. For the 
love of mankind Jesus Christ was crucified 
of His own free will, and, as the Holy 
Bible says, He came for the whole world. 
In his name I beg this favour of you. 
Though I am an Ethiopian and you are 
English —through Jesus Christ we are 
brothers. 

“It is known by Lord Napier what ser- 
vice Atto Johannes did to please the Queen 
and the kingdom of England, and for her 
friendship, love and peace. ‘We do not 
advise a wise man, nor chop meat for a 
lion,’ and what can I say to you who know 
all the laws of kings and of nations? My 
lord the King may think I am staying 
here of my own free will; but it is by 
force alone. 

** Ali Bey Roobi, fearing his master, asked 
ie to beg of the King to let him return 
in three days, and it was done; but here 
I receive no answer from the officials when 
I beg them to ask the Khedive to let me go. 

‘** Written at Boulac Takroor, in the city 
of Masr (Cairo), the 2lst of Haddar, 1869, 
corresponding 30th November, 1876, by 
Bilata Gerizziar.” 

The Envoy, having written his letter, 
managed, though not without difficulty, to 
get it forwarded to Mr. Vivian. This was 





oifected through the instrumentality of an | 


Englishman at Cairo whom the Envoy had 
known in his own country. In enclosing 
the letter King John’s messenger says :— 

** With me are seven, Whose names —— 
will give to you; there are also two monks 
and a child, who would pass to Jerusalem. 
The Egyptians brought us to Suez in the 
night. In the night they brought us on 
here. To-day I have counted ninety-five 
days in this place. We eat our bread with 
trembling and sleep not for fear. Why 
should I live who am old? But for the 
young men I fear. For His sake who re- 
deemed us do all things for our release. 
‘Even too many words may be loaded on a 
donkey’s back.” We will talk of all things 
when we embrace.” 

The intervention of the British Consul- 
General with the Khedive, and his promise 


to release the prisoners, have alreedy been | 


communicated to you by telegraph. Un- 
tortunately, however, this promise has not 
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been kept; and two days ago the Abyssi- 
nians, weary of waiting for the help that 
never came, determined to effect their own 
deliverance. They managed to escape under 
the pretext of visiting the Coptic Church in 
Cairo, to which they went guarded as usual. 
There appears to have been a struggle, re- 
sulting in the whole of the captives fleeing 
to the British Consulate General, where 
they demanded protection. The Consul- 
General, haying communicated with the 
Foreign Office, had a second interview with 
the Khedive, who renewed his previous as- 
surances with regard to them, and, relying 
upon this, the Consul-General lodged the 
entire party at one of the hotels, under the 
guard of the consular janissary. During 
the night they appear to have been recap- 
tured, and Cairo, on awakening yesterday 
morning, learned that the envoy and suite 
had been sent away by train, no one knows 
whither. 

Theterms which the Envoy was instructed 
to demand of the Khedive were nothing 
less than the cession to Abyssinia of an 
Egyptian port and the withdrawal of the 
Egyptian troops from all places occupied by 
them since King John’s accession (October, 
1872). These considerations are such as his 
Highness is unable to accept, though it is 
to be regretted that he should have accom. 
panied his rejection of them by treating 
Bilata Gerizziar, who comes in the sacred 
character of an ambassador, in the manner 
above described. Meanwhile preparations 
for continuing the war, which is now re- 
garded as certain, go on, and the few that 
remain of the able-bodied male population 
unenrolled will, no doubt soon be draughted 
for the army. 


No doubt your Lordship will have been 
fully advised by Her Majesty’s Consul- 
General in Egypt of the facts which are 
here described. The Committee were ap- 
prised long since of the imprisonment of the 
Abyssinian Envyoy,'by order of the Khedive, 
but neither this circumstance, nor the in- 
cident above related—which, if true, seems 
to constitute a gross violation of British Con- 
sular rights—would, in their simple political 
aspect, be deemed by the Committee proper 
subjects for a representation to your Lord- 
ship. 

Your Lordship is, however, aware that for 


some time past the Committee have viewed 
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the unhappy relations which have existed 
between Egypt and Abyssinia with much 
solicitude, on account of their direct bearing 
on the success or failure of the efforts of 
fier Majesty’s Government for the suppres- 
gion of the slave-trade in Eastern Africa. 
As late as August last, when the Chambers 
of Commerce were asking of your Lordship 
the interposition of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment on account of the measures of the 
Khedive which were found to be so re- 
pressive to British commerce in the Red 
Sea, the Committee availed themselves of 
the same occasion for stating their view, 
** that, from the practically lawless nature of 
Turkish and Egyptian administration away 
from their centres of Government, their ex- 
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clusive possession of the shores of the Red | 


Sea will always prove inimical to lawful 


commerce, and to the suppression of the | 


slave-trade.” 


Your Lordship must have found in the | 


consular correspondence of the last four 
months, but too full a confirmation of these 
views, in that the slave-trade in the Red 
Sea has become more active than ever 
under the shelter of those exclusive arrange- 
ments and fiscal exactions which are now 
imposed by Egypt. 

It is on these grounds, therefore, that 
the Committee would ask your Lordship to 
take advantage of the occasion which these 
incidents afford to instruct Her Majesty’s 
Consul-General in Egypt to press the Khe- 
dive to make an end of the sanguinary war 


so disastrous to Egypt, by conceding the | 


Claim of Abyssinia to the ports and sea- 
board which geographically appertain to 
that country. The Committee feel assured 
on the information which reaches them that, 
unless some such terms be conceded, there 
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(REPLY.) 
Foreign Office, 
January 9th, 1877. 
Srr,—I am directed by the Earl of Derby 
to acknewledge the receipt of your letter, 
undated, respecting the present position 
of Egypt in regard to Abyssinia, and its 
bearing on the Slave-Trade, and I am, in 
reply, to state that a Report has been re- 
ceived from Her Majesty’s Agent and Con- 
sul-General in Egypt on the subject of the 
mission of the Abyssinian Envoy to Egypt, 
to which attention is called in your letter. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble Servant, 
JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 
The Secretary, 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 





THE JEDDAH FUOGITIVE SLAVE 
SURRENDERED TO HIS OWNER. 


Ir is with deep regret that we have to 
draw the attention of our countrymen to 
the case of a fugitive slave, seeking refuge 
on board one of Her Majesty’s ships, and 
surrendered to his master. The story, as 
first given in the 7%mes, was immediately 
communicated to Lord Derby, and his reply 
is also appended. 


To Tnre Rieut HONORABLE THE EARL OF 
DeRBy, HER MAJEstTy’s SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


My Lord,—It is with much concern that 
the Committee of the British and Foreign 


' Anti-Slavery Society call your Lordship’s 
' attention to the following statement, which 


remains but the alternative of a bloody | 


and protracted struggle which neither the 
resources of Egypt, nor the claims of her 
creditors are well able to bear. 


On behalf of the Anti-Slavery Committee, 
We are, with much respect, 
JOSEPH COOPER, ) on. 


EpMUND StuRGE,s Sees. 
AARON BuzacorTt, Seerctary. 


27, New Broad Street, London, E.C., 
Dec., 1876. 
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appeared in the Zimes of the 10th inst. :— 


* Jeddah, December 11th. 

‘** A case not provided for in the last Ad- 
miralty Fugitive Slave Circular has just 
arisen at this port. On the 10th a black 
man swam off to Her Majesty’s ship Yawn 
from the town. On reaching the ship he 
informed the captain of that vessel that he 


| was a Nubian, who had been bought ashort 


time ago by his present master, and that in 
consequence of the hardness of his work, 


| he had refused to obey his master’s orders 





and had runaway. There being no accom- 
modation for a fugitive slave on board the 
Fawn, the captain referred to Slave Circular 
No. 3, to ascertain what to do with the 
fugitive; he found that my lords had not 
provided for such a case, viz., how to dis- 
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pose of a slave when you want to get rid of 
him and he is not claimed. The captain 
was in adifficulty; but, fortunately for him, 
there is an acting British Consul here, so 
the captain handed the negro over to the 
Consul, and thus got out of his predica- 
ment. The Consul, I believe, handed him 
over to the Turkish Governor, and the latter 
personage transferred him to his master, 
and consequently the would-be free man is 
again a slave.” 

They await with anxiety such report as 
your Lordship may be able to furnish, from 
Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Jeddah, upon 
this case, inasmuch as should the facts as 
stated prove to be correct, they cannot but 
deem the action taken to have been at 
variance with the dictates of common hu- 
manity, repugnant to the cherished policy 
and traditions of England, and contrary to 
Section 2 of the last Fugitive Slave Circular 
issued on August 18th, 1876. 

On behalf of the Anti-Slavery Committee, 

We are, with much respect, 
JOSEPH CooPER, Spoesg 
EDMUND StTuRGE, J Seca. 
Aaron BuzacorTt, Secretary. 

27, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 

17th Jan., 1877. 





Foreign Office, Jan. 23rd, 1877. 
Sir,—I am directed by the Earl of Derby 
to state to you that no information has yet 
reached this office respecting the case of the 


fugitive slave referred to in your letter of | 


the 18th instant; but that inquiries will be 
made into the truth of the report. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble Servant, 
JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE, 
The Secretary, 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
27, New Broad Street, H.C. 





On the 10th of February no further in- 





formation having been received, Sir George | 


Campbell, M.P., and Joseph Cowen, Esq., 
M.P, gave notice, in the House of Commons, 
of questions relating to the above account. 
Mr. Bourke replied to both questions in the 
following terms :— 

“ As there is another question on the paper 
on this subject to be put by the hon. mem- 
ber for Newcastle, I wish, with the permis- 
sion of the House, to answer both at the 
same time. The Government have heard, 
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through the Admiralty, of this case, although 
they have not yet received any consular 
report upon it. Rear-Admiral Macdonald, 
writing from Her Majesty’s ship Fan, 
Jeddah, December 12, 1870, on this subject, 
says :— 

‘**T have the honour to inform you that 
early on the morning of the 10th inst., while 
the ship was lying in the harbour of Jeddah, 
in Turkish waters, a negro swam alongside, 
and coming on board stated, through the 
interpreter, that he was a slave and had run 
away from his master. Having ascertained 
that the fugitive was in no bodily fear 
whatever, I took him to the British Consu- 
late, where on the following day he was 
examined in my presence by the Acting- 
Consul, Mr. J. Oswald, with the following 
result :—That he had been stolen from his 
home in Nubia some years since, and after 
an indefinite time had been taken from 
Berber, on the Nile, to Kosair, and thence 
brought in a dhow with eight other slaves 
to Jeddah, where he was sold a few months 
ago to one Ibrahim Ijalan, a land-owner, 
who employed him in his boats. He was 
well treated and never beaten. Having been 
latterly employed in digging sand for ballast 
on the reefs, he complained to his master 
that it was too cold for working in the 
water (N.B., the minimum temperature of 
of the sea-water has been 78 degrees), and 
that he wanted more clothes, and eventually 
he refused to work and ran away, swimming 
off to this ship. As there is no Treaty 
against slaves and there was no ground for 
complaint of ill-usage, it was decided to 
hand the fugitive over to the Governor of 
Jeddah, the Acting-Consul undertaking that 
he should not be ill-used in consequence of 
his endeavour to escape.’ 

** As to the Fugitive Slave Circular issued 
for the guidance of naval commanders, the 
clause of it which applics to such a case as 
this is as follows :— 

‘*** Tt is not intended, nor is it possible, to 
lay down any precise or general rule as to 
the cases in which you ought to receive a 
fugitive slave on board your ship. You are, 
as to this, to be guided by considerations of 
humanity, and these considerations must 
have full effect given to them whether your 
ship is on the high seas or within the terri- 
torial waters of a State in which slavery 
exists; but in the latter case you ought at 
the same time to avoid conduct which may 
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appear to be in breach of internativnal 
comity and good faith,’ 

‘These are the facts of this case as far 
as we know them. We have not yet received 
the report of the Consul, and until we have 
it would be premature to say what should 
be done in the matter.” 

According to this reply, the particulars 
reported were substantially correct. The 
slave was recently brought with eight others 
to Jeddah, ‘‘ where he was sold a few 
months ago to one Ibrahim Ijalan,” &c. 
The slave ran away and sought refuge on 
H.M. ship Fawn, and Rear Admiral Mac- 





donald took him to the Acting-Consul; the , 


Acting-Consul handed him over to the | ' 


Governor, and (it is said) the Governor 
delivered him to his master. Is this the 
way in which English Admirals will con- 
strue the liberty given them by the clause 
quoted by Mr. Bourke from the last fugitive 
slave circular? Is this what is meant “ by 
considerations of humanity”? The refe- 
rence in the paragraph to ‘‘ avoid conduct 
which may appear to be in breach of inter- 
national comity and good faith,” has no 
place in this case. 

We pay no heed to the reasons given for 
his attempt to escape from bondage. Such 
an attempt is not a criminal act by English 
or Turkish law. As a recently imported 
slave, his bondage was illegal according to 
Turkish law. The Porte has at different 
times issued the severest edicts against the 
slave-trade. It is true that Turkish officials 
continue to disobey these edicts, and to 
promote, against their own laws, the im- 
portation of slaves. In a case like this, 
therefore, there could be no violation of 
Turkish law in retaining him on the Fuwn, 
orin the Acting-Consul, Mr. Oswald, keeping 
him in safety. It was an act of needless 





cruelty to surrender him, without a legal | 
| then the choice and bargains are made. 


demand, to the authorities, and thus become 
parties to his surrender to his master. No 
demand could be substantiated, for the 
negro was not a Turkish subject; recent 
importation was a gross violation of Turk- 
ish law, subjecting the owner to heavy 
penalties, Unless the report of Mr. Oswald 
puts this story in a very different light, and 
informs us that the fugitive really was libe- 
rated, the English people will have some- 
thing to say on the question, After Mr. 
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shame that in direct violation both of 
Scripture and of humanity, and in direct 
violation of Turkish law, the fugitive should 
have been delivered to his master, who docs 
not even appear to have claimed him, and 
who dared not claim him from an English- 
man. His surrender was a gratuitous act of 
the captain of the Fawn and of the Acting- 
Consul—an act by which the British nation 
and its navy have been dishonoured. Had 
the Fawn belonged to Germany or Italy or 
the United States, the fugitive would not 
have been delivered back into slavery. Has 
it come to this? 








SLAVERY IN SYRIA. 


In spite of the orders of the Turkish 
Government, interdicting the slave-trade, 
slavery is still predominant throughout 
Syria, without hindrance, and without any 
real effort on the part of the local autho- 
rities to check it. 


DAMASCUS. 

In Damascus, the seat of the government 
of the country, slave dealings are carried 
on on a scale pretty much equal to that of 
former years and times, with the only dif- 
ference that in former times it was done 
openly and by public auction, whereas now 
sales and purchases are made in secret, 
but not without the knowledge of Turkish 
officials, who favour the trade, just as well 
as the native Moslems. 

There are special brokers for the slave- 
market, consisting chiefly of negro lassies 
and lads, and any one wishing to buy one 
or to dispose of one is certain to obtain his 
end by addressing himself to the brokers, 
who, in the case of purchase, conduct the 
buyer to a house where a good number of 
negresses and negroes are stationed, and 


But in the case of selling, the broker 
led to the vendor’s house to take delivery 
of the persons proposed for sale, whom he 


- Jeads to his house where he or she remains 


Bourke’s statement we await the Consular | 
report with a sense of anxiety mingled with | brought annually to the city of Damascus 


a few days until a purchaser is found. 


5,000 SLAVES IN DAMASCUS. 

The number of negresses and negro lads 
existing as slaves in the houses of Moslems 
only at Damascus exceeds 5,000, and more 
than nine-tenths of whom are of the former 
sex. The approximate number of slaves 
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is 600, introduced chiefly by the pilgrims on 
their return from Mecca, under the name of 
servants and attendants, and it is the un- 
shaken faith of the Mohammedans in general 
that to take a slave on a pilgrimage to the 
Prophet’s tomb is an act of unbounded 
charity, deserving the highest respect of 
men, as well as Divine consideration. 

The Turkish authorities, partly because 
they share the same religious views, and 
partly out of deference to the Moslem po- 
pulation, lay aside the Porte’s order, which 
they know to be really not intended for 
execution, and allow slave-dealers to pass 
unmolested. Not only the Mohammedans, 
but also the Christians and Jews at Damas- 
cus keep slaves, though fewer in number, 
and with the difference that the slaves are 
much better treated by the Christians than 
by Moslems. 


BEIRUT. 

In Beirut matters are pretty much the 
same as in Damascus. The public impor- 
tation and sale by auction do not exist, 
but private importation and private sales 
are of frequent occurrence. 


THE CHRISTIANS ARE GIVING UP SLAVERY. 


Most of the Christian natives, who in 
former times made use of the slave negresses 
as house servants (a practice borrowed from 
their Moslem neighbours) have now, out of 
enlightenment and conviction, willingly 


given up the bad habit, and slavery may be | sent to a neighbouring city to be sold. 
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said to be chiefly practised among the | 


Moslems and Turks. The number of ne- 


gresses owned as slaves in the Moslem . . : . 
_ isnot carried on to any great extentin Syria, 


houses at Beirut amounts to about 7,500, 
and the average number imported annually, 
partly by sea from Egypt, and partly by 
land from Damascus, is not more than 
150. 
brought chiefly in native sailing vessels, 
and passed as maid-servants through the 
custom-house. Whenever a difficulty arises 
there concerning them, the bright yellow 
metals are made use of, and every difficulty 
disappears at once. 

Several instances of isolated cases of slave- 
dealing have taken place at Beirut, in which 
Her Majesty’s Consul-General interfered, 
but his efforts to liberate the victims were 
not always successful, because the orders of 
the Sublime Porte interdicting the slave- 
trade do not contain the injunctions for 


Those who are brought by sea, are | 





_ liberating those already in bondage who, on | 
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account of ill-health, or ill-treatment, en- 
deavour to obtain their freedom; and con- 
sequently his efforts are limited, and cannot 
be brought to bear on the spirit of the 
Turkish authorities to act in a matter to 
which they adhere with the utmost per- 
tinacity. 
CONSUL-GENERAL J. ELDRIDGE. 


In the case of a negro lad the Consul- 
General, Mr. J. Eldridge, fought the battle 
very bravely with Sabhi Pasha, the then 
Governor-General of Syria, and after six 
months’ struggle, and reference to Constan* 
tinople, during which time the lad was kept 
at his own house, he succeeded in inducing 
the Turks to grant his freedom. 

In regard to cases of negresses deserting 
their masters’ houses, and taking refuge at 
the English Consulate, the interference of 
the Consul is not of great value, his influence 
and power, for want of explicit orders, can- 
not counterbalance and check the corrup- 
tions in practice. All that he can do is to 
bring the matter to the knowledge of the 
local authorities, deliver the poor creature to 
them, and ask them to do her justice, which 
request is always met with kind, but vague, 
promises. When once the victim is given 
up to the officer in charge she is sure either 
to return to her master’s house, where she 
is kept under double custody, but if she 
should escape again, or in case of her master 
not wishing to keep her any more, she is 


CIRCASSIAN SLAVES. 
The sale of white Circassian female slaves 


though not less than 100 of them are 
annually introduced into the country for the 
domestic use of the wealthy Moslems. 

It is the decided opinion of the writer 
that unless more efficacious measures be 
taken, the Turks will never consent to the 
abolition of Slavery, it being an intrinsic 
part of their system. 

Beirut, January 25th, 1877. 


THE KING OF SHOA TO THE KIIE- 
DIVE OF EGYPT. 
Cairo, January 14. 

I HAVE succeeded in procuring a copy of 
the letter which the King of Shoa some 
time ago addressed to the Khedive of Egypt. 
It is as follows :— 
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“Min-Nilik II., King of Shoa, to H. H. 
Ismail Pacha, Khedive of Egypt. 
“Tt is now three years since I received, 
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through Ibrahim Abu-Bekr, a reply to my | 
letter, accompanied by the following pre- | 


sents—viz., a silver sword with scarf, a gold 
saddle, two telescopes, a table cover em- 
broidered in gold, a piece of red cloth inter- 
woven with gold, five kerchiefs of silk 
interwoven with gold, four carpets and two 
revolvers. 

‘‘In March of this year I sent a reply to 


M. Pierre Arnoux, a French merchant, is 
about to return to Europe this day, and as 
he is in possession of my fuil confidence, I 
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assurances. of your Highness and these 
hostile demonstrations ? This is a serious 


' matter, and has filled my heart with grief. 


At present I can hardly believe that your 
Highness proposes to carry war into the 


heart of my country, irrespective of my 


_ rights, 


The existence of Abyssinia is 


| threatened by Egypt, which holds now the 


whole of the coast of the Red Sea and 
India, and only permits very few articles of 
merchandise to reach the interior. The 


| export of arms, powder, and other warlike 
the last letter received from your Highness. | 


stores, Which every country requires for its 
protection against attack, is strictly prohi- 


| hibited. Egyptian troops environ the whole 


have entrusted him with a political and | 


commercial mission. The same will pre- 


sent himself to your Highness in order to | 


give expression to my desire of maintaining 
friendly relations beneficial alike to both 
our peoples. May your Highness be pleased 
to receive from his hands the few presents 
which I forward as a sign of my friendship. 
The letter and presents which your High- 
ness informs me have been forwarded by 
the hands of Ras Burra have not reached 
me. 


of the country. Fighting is actually going 
on in the north, and will extend soon to 
the Hawash, which bounds my country. 
My fears, therefore, are fully justified. 

‘“‘ Tn order to put an end to every doubt I 


' have authorised M. Arnoux to express to 


‘“‘T am at present engaged in introducing | 


civilisation, industry, and commerce in my 
country, and by opening up roads to the 
coast I hope to establish frequent commu- 
nication with my neighbours and with 
Europe. 

““The policy pursued by your Highness 


your Highness the friendly feelings I enter- 
tain towards Egypt and to conclude a treaty 
of amity. The principal article of this 
treaty will convert Tajurra into a neutral 


| free port, where all articles might be freely 


imported or exported. Transit trade is not 
to be interfered with by any one, no cus- 
toms duties are to be levied upon it, nor 
shall the Egyptian troops levy such duties 
on the roads which lead to it from the inte- 
rior. In order to remove all obstacles to my 
people becoming civilised M. Arnoux has 


' been furnished with instructions on other 


appears to offer various obstacles to my | 


plans. I see Egyptian armies approaching 
in order to attack my neighbours in northern 
Abyssinia. Tigre was and still is the scene 
of bloody war. Other Egyptian troops 
have taken possession of Zeila. 


Within a highly by those who know him. He has 


short time your troops have taken possession | 


of Ausa, of the whole of Adel, of the salt 
lake from which Shoa and the Galla coun- 
tries are supplied with salt, as well as of 
Arargue, which is an important strategical 
position. At the present moment the 


army from the White Nile has made its ap- 
pearance in the Galla country, and no one 
here doubts that they are to effect a junc- 
tion in my country of Gorague with the 
troops which have gone into the interior 
from Zeila, and are entrenched now in 
Arargue. 

‘*How are we to reconcile the friendly 


, Seven years. 


matters, which he will submit to your High- 
ness, I trust he will meet with a favourable 
reception. 

‘* May God enlighten and uphold you. 

‘‘ Written at Lichie, June 10, 1876.” 

The King of Shoa is spoken of very 


most hospitably entertained M. Arnoux for 
On his journey from Shoa 


| this gentleman has been most shamefully 


plundered by the Emir of Zeila, whom the 
Egyptians have appointed governor of that 
place. That gentleman is the same who 


| treated the Italian expedition so badly. I 


Egyptians stand on my frontier, a third | understand from M. Arnoux that the King 


' of Shoa is willing totally to suppress the 





slave-trade if the Powers aid him in obtain- 
ing free access to the sea and an open road 
to European markets. This is no more than 
his right. The Egyptians are sealing up 
the whole of the African seaboard; they ac- 
tually carry on the slave-trade as before, 
even in the Soudan, and more especially in 
Dar Fur, and legitimate traders find no. 
opening.— Standard, January 28, 1877. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF SLAVES BY 
AMERICAN MAIL STEAMERS IN 
BRAZILIAN WATERS. 


WE have received the following letter, 
containing a narrative of the bold and self- 
denying endeavour of the writer to put an 
end to the transport of slaves by American 
mail steamers in Brazilian waters. We are 
ashamed to confess that even British mail 
steamers have engaged in the same iniquitous 
traffic, but Lord Derby immediately issued 
stringent instructions to put a complete stop 
to this transport. In hearty response to the 
writer’s appeal, we will, on information 
sent to us by him, take the most vigorous 
steps to prevent any return to this transport 
of “‘ human chattels” to a more profitable 
market. It will be observed that the Go- 
vernment of the United States has not yet 
put an end to the system on American mail 
steamers, 


THE REV. EMANUEL VANORDEN ON 
TRANSPORT OF SLAVES BY THE 
RICAN MAIL STEAMERS, 

** London, Feb, 5th, 1877. 

“To Rev. Aaron Buzacott, B.A. 

** DEAR Sir,—It was a matter of regret 
to others as well as to me, that almost every 
month we had to read, in the daily papers 
of Rio de Janeiro, that the American mail 
packet had entered that port carrying a 
certain number of slaves, to be delivered as 
so many bales of cotton. This led me to 
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write the following letter to His Excellency | 


U. 8S. Grant, President of the United 
States :— 
“** Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
** * Sept. 24th, 1874. 


“To His ExceLLEency U.S. GRANT, PRE- | 
| servants deck tickets. Of the servants some 


SIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

““* Srr,—Permit me to bring to your notice 
that the United States and Brazil Steamship 
Company, to which the United States Go- 
vernment pays an annual subsidy in money 
for carrying the mail] to and from Brazil, 
carries almost on every steamer that enters 
into this port a number of slaves, who are 
received in Brazilian seaports north of Rio 
de Janeiro, to be delivered in Rio de Janciro, 
or to be sent farther south and to be sold 
there. 

***'To convince you of this fact I enclose 
the announcement of the arrival of the 
South America, one of the above-named 
company’s steamers, which announcement 
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gives the names of the passengers it carried, 
I have marked the place where it says ‘ #63 
escravos a entregar,’ which means ‘and 63 
slaves to be delivered.’ 

‘“** Tt has been for a long time a sore grief 
to American residents in this empire to see 
announcements of this kind, and I think it 
need only to be brought to your notice to 
have it stopped at once. The Government 
certainly does not mean to subsidize a com- 
pany which aids slave dealers to carry on 
their illegal trade. 

***Tn a conversation which I had lately 
with the English Ambassador in this city, 
I was told that such outrages could not 
take place on an English royal mail steamer. 

‘**Tt may be useful to bring also to your 
knowledge that the contract made by the 
United States mail with this company ex- 
pires in a few weeks, and I hope that no 
new contract shall be made which does not 
make full provision against this evil. 

‘***T have the honour to be, 
‘** Your very obedient Servant, 
‘** EMANUEL VANORDEN,” 

‘** To this letter I received an answer, writ- 
ten by direction of the Postmaster-General, 
to whom the complaint was referred, dated 
November 13th, 1874. It enclosed a copy 
of the answer of the President of the United 
States and Brazil South Sea Company to 
this complaint, in which he denies the alle- 
gation in the following words :— 

‘*** Between the Northern Brazilian Ports, 
Para, Pernambuco, Bahia and the port of 
Rio de Janeiro, there is very considerable 
travel, consisting of Brazilian families and 
their servants or attendants. 

‘“*'Phe members of the family purchase 
for themselves cabin tickets and for their 


are slaves and some are free, but in receiving 
them on board we have no knowledge of 
their status in this respect, nor is there any 
way of verifying the fact. 

‘***Tt is only when the service of trans- 
portation is performed, the voyage com- 
pleted, and the passengers landed, that, as 
I understand, under official returns of the 
Brazilian Government, the status of the pas- 
sengers, whether free or bond, is ascertained 


' and disclosed. 


“*T enclose two passenger tickets, issued 
from the office of our agency at Bahia for 
the South America Sept. 16th, 1874. 1 also 
enclose our schedule of passengers’ rates, 
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By ticket No. 655 you will observe that 
Senor Spinola and family paid for three 
cabin passages from Bahia to Rio de Janeiro, 
paying full schedule rates therefor. 

“** By ticket No. 581 (steerage series) you 
will observe that Senor Spinola paid for 
eight steerage passages from Bahia to Rio 
de Janeiro, paying full schedule rates there- 
for; these passages being for the attend- 
ants of Senor Spinola, but whether free or 
slaves, and if slaves, whether slaves intended 
for sale or accompanying their master’s 
family in the capacity of servants, we had 
no knowledge and could have none. As I 
have stated above, that fact could only be 
ascertained after their landing at Rio de 
Janeiro, and by the Brazilian officials.’ 

“To this explanation I replied as fol- 
lows :— 

** Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
** December 21st, 1874. 
‘‘Hlon. MARSHALL JEWELL, PosTMASTER- 
GENERAL, WASHINGTON, D.C., UnrTED 
STATES. 

‘* Srr,—I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of the letter, No. 33,361, written 
at your direction by Mr. Richard Kelly, 
covering copy of a communication of Mr. 
C. K. Garrison, President of the'U.S. and 
Brazil Mail 8.S. Co., in which letter Mr. 
Garrison explains the facts to which I 
alluded in my communication to the Presi- 
dent of the U. States, of Sept. 24, 1874, in a 
way very unsatisfactory; and if he were 
better informed, it would convince him that 
his explanation is, after all, no explanation 
at all, and against the truth of the case. 

‘‘He explains the fact substantially as 
follows :— 

‘1, That these slaves are attendants upon 
families who are cabin passengers. 

“2. That it is not known, and cannot be 
known, whether or not they are slaves. 

“ Both statements are untrue, 

“The number of slaves alluded to in my 
letter of Sept. 24th, 1874, to the President of 
the U. States, and the number of which was 
63, were not attendants upon families, were 
not domestics, but slaves exported from 
Bahia, to labour as slaves in the province of 
Sido Paulo, or still farther South; bought 
by slave-traders, and sold, or to be sold, to 
coffee or cotton planters. If they had been 
domestics or attendants the papers noticing 
the arrivals and departures of steamers 
would have stated it distinctly. 
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“You will find on this slip of paper, 
which announces the arrival in this port of 
the South America, one of the above-named 
Company’s steamers, and which entered 
last Saturday, December 13th— 

‘“** New York e escalas-—26 ds. (3 ds. da 
Bahia paq. amer. a vapor South America, 
comm. Tinklepaugh; passags. Joao Horacio 
Grillo, Arsenio Mendes, Dr. Climaco Bar- 
boza, D. Gertrudes Maria dos Passos, Dr. 
José de Lima Nobre e1 escravo, D. Gongala 
Maria Luiza, Francisco Romano; os ameri- 
canos W. A. Reskland, J. L. Wilson, Frank 
P. Dreisbach, Grier P. Hufford, J. E. Mills, 
S. Susan Mc. Miller, George Annheim; o 
dinamarquez J. Falck; os inglezes John 
Gamble, Comptor, Jones, Scetl. Hensley; os 
portuguezes Francisco Ignacio de Christo, 
Joao da Silva, e 36 escravos a entregar.’ 

‘*On the fifth line, I have underlined it 
(‘ Dr. José de Lima Nobre e 1 escravo’), and 
one slave, the slave of Dr. José de Lima 
Nobre, who probably is his domestic ; but 
you will find underlined also, on the last 
line, ‘ 36 escravos a entregar’ (and 36 slaves 
to be delivered). I saw these poor people; I 
went on board to meet a friend as soon as 
the steamer entered. These were men, 
women, and children: and I heard Captain 
Tinklepaugh distinctly say: Who takes care 
of these blacks ?—and a man came and took 
thirteen of them away. 

‘“* These slaves were not domestics, 

““On the same slip (this is not published 


| here, as I seem to have lost it), is announced 


the arrival of a steamer from Rio Grande 
(South). On the fifth line (underlined) you 
will find ‘ Joao Diago Haitteg, 2 filhos e 3 es- 
cravos,’ which means that this gentleman 
travelled, accompanied by 2 sons and 3 
slaves, his domestics; and at the foot of 
the notice you will find ‘e 2 escravos a 
entregar’ (and 2 slaves to be delivered), who 
travelled without their master. 

‘“‘Now the slave-trade is not from the 
South to the North, but from the North to 
the South; hence you will never find in the 
reports of arrivals from the South, and de- 
partures to the North, the same notices of so 
many slaves to be delivered in Babia or Per- 
nambuco, The North of Brazil buys few 
slaves, but sells many to the South. Were 
Mr. Garrison right in his statement that the 
slaves to which I alluded in my communi- 
cation to the President of the U. States were 
domestics, we ought to meet with the same 
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fact in steamers going North. But is this 
the case? No; we find only in these re- 
ports that a few slaves accompany their 
masters; and this fact is mentioned imme- 
diately after the names of their masters, as 
is clear from the slips of paper pasted above. 

‘“‘ But another and still stronger argument 
in favour of my statement is the following. 

‘A correspondent of O Globo—a com- 
mercial paper—writing from Bahia, speak- 
ing of the slave-trade, says the following 
(he was writing about the transportation of 
slaves, condemning it severely) :— 

“ ‘Tt is, however, a fact, according to the 
lists of passengers, published in the same 
paper, and which ought to be known in the 
office of the police, that during the last 


month (October) were shipped to the south | 


in the following steamers :— 
Almeida Garrett 96 slaves to be delivered. 


Para we ae * 
Ontario ... 106 Sy 
Bahia ... 23 - 
Cervantes 48 wa 

Total .. 291 a 


‘** The correspondent gives the number of 
slaves exported from Bahia during the 
month of October, and the steamers which 
received them. And what does this state- 
ment reveal? That the Ontario, one of the 
above-named Society’s steamers is among 
them, and that she carried the greatest 
number—106 slaves ! 

“The arrival of the Ontario in Rio de 
Janeiro was duly reported, and also the fact 
that she carried 106 slaves to be delivered. 
Will Mr. Garrison deny this ? 

“This shows without the least doubt that 
Mr. Garrison’s steamers are carrying slaves 
from the North to the South—slaves ev- 
ported from the North to be sold or to work 
in the South—known to be slaves. 

“These 106 were not domestics, but 
slaves; not a few who accompanied their 
master, but 106 at one and the same time. 

“ But could the agent of this company in 
Bahia know that they were slaves ? 

‘* He could, and ought, and did. 

‘For every slave exported from Bahia 
100 dollars (200 mil reis) export-duty has 
to be paid, and neither the agent nor the 
captain has a right to sell tickets for them, 
or to receive them on board, unless these 
export duties are paid. In the same way 
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sell tickets to foreigners residing in this 
empire, and travelling from one Brazilian 
port to another, unless his passport is signed 
by the police of the port. My own pass- 
port shows the truth of this statement. The 
agents of foreign companies have to observe 
the same rule, troublesome as it is, 

“TY know that in Bahia some endeavour 
to avoid paying export duty on slaves leaving 
Bahia, but the attention of the Governmen 
has already been called to the fact. 

‘* Now, sir, I have no time to go to Bahia 
to investigate this matter further, I have 
simply called the attention of the Govern 
ment of my country to an abuse which 
everybody here knows to be a fact, and 
which ought to be stopped at once. Were 
I permitted to give advice I would say, Let 
the United States Consular agents in Per- 
nambuco, and especially the one in Bahia, 
investigate this matter thoroughly. They 
can obtain official facts from the Chief of 
Police of Bahia, which will reveal how 
many slaves the American steamers ex- 
ported, or, at least, the number of those for 
whom export duty was paid; let them 
watch the steamers when they arrive and 
leave; let them convince themselves whe- 
ther or not they carry slaves sold to the 
South; they may know who sends them 
and to whom they are consigned in Rio, 
and an impartial and thorough investigation 
will confirm the statement contained in my 
communication of September 24th, 1874, to 
the President of the United States, 

‘‘T have no time now to send also a cor- 
respondence, written by a Brazilian, to 
O Globo, in which the slave-trade is severely 
condemned, but we are sorry that an Ame- 
rican mail steamer, subsidised by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, should use her 
steam in favour of a trade condemned by 
the whole civilised world. 

‘**T thank you for the investigation which 
you ave already begun, and [ trust that 
this letter will be a means of continuing it, 
and that measures will be taken in accord- 
ance with the importance of the case, 
which involves the honour of the people of 
the United States. 

‘“T have the honour to be, 
** Your obedient Servant, 
‘* EMANUEL VANORDEN.” 

‘To this letter the following reply was 
received :— 

‘© * No, 34,121. 

*** Post-Office Department, Office of Foreign 
Mails, Washington, D.C., Feb, 8, 1875. 
‘*** Srr,—By direction of the Postmaster- 

General, I have to acknowledge the receipt 

of your further letter of the 21st December 

last, respecting the alleged transportation of 
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slaves by the steamers of the United States 
and Brazil Mail Steamship Company, and 
to inform you that a copy of the correspon- 
dence on this subject has been transmitted 
by this Department to the Secretary of 
State for his consideration, and such action 
as may be deemed proper. 

‘**] am very respectfully 

** * Your obedient Servant, 
‘*** JosEPH H. BEACKFAN, 
*** Superintendent. 
“ * Rev. Emanuel Vanorden, 
** * Caixa, 254, 

“ * Rio de Janeiro, Brazil.’ ” 

‘* A day or so afterwards I met the Con- 
sul-General of the United States, who told 
me that he had received instructions from 
Washington, and that he would thoroughly 
investigate the matter. As the evil was still 
going on, I wrote a letter to Hon. Hamil- 
ton Fish, Secretary of State, in which I 
once more complained of the same fact; to 
this letter no answer was sent. In March, 
1876, a new company sent its first steamer 
to Rio de Janeiro from New York, and she 
arrived, carrying eleven slaves, to be deli- 
vered ; and again I directed a note to the 
President of the United States, informing 
him of the fact, and mentioning at the same 
time that I would be in the United States 
shortly, when [ would request a personal 
interview with his Excellency. Before 
leaving Rio de Janeiro I received a letter 
from New York, in which a friend informed 
me that I should be arrested for libel when- 
ever I should reach that city. This, how- 
ever, deterred me not from going to the 
United States; and the 2nd of June of last 
year I had an interview with President 
Grant. The Washington Chronicle men- 
tioned it in the following notice :— 

**U. 8. Mar VESSELS CARRY SLAVES 
To Rio JANErRO.—Rev. Emanuel Vanor- 
den,-of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, was intro- 
duced this morning by Representative 
Seelye, of Massachusetts, to the President. 





Mr. Vanorden communicated to the President | 


that the U. 8. mail steamers between New 
York and Rio de Janeiro were continually 
transporting slaves from seaports north of 
Rio de Janeiro to that capital; that as many 
as 106 had been carried by steamers of the 
United States and Brazil Steamship Com- 
pany of New York, and that this company 
continued doing so until its very last trip 
in October, 1875, when, the contract with 
the Government having expired, the line 
was discontinued. He also stated that he 
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partment, though he acknowledged that 
the matter of which Mr. V. complained 
was an outrage and ought to be stopped. 
Also, that the ‘ Star Ball Line of the United 
States mail steamers,’ which recently 
entered into a contract with. the Govern- 
ment, on its very first trip brought eleven 
‘slaves to be delivered’ into Rio de Janeiro, 
and that the U. 8. mail steamers are the 
only foreign packets which transport slaves 
‘to be delivered,’ as so many tins of kero- 
sene and lard. The President listened very 
attentively to Rev. Mr. Vanorden’s state- 
ment, and said that this matter would be 
investigated at once.’ 

“T had also interviews with the Secretary 
of State, and the Assistant Postmaster- 

eneral, the Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Postal Treaties, and with several 
members of Congress. I learned in Wash- 
ington that the ‘Star Ball Line,’ though 
styling itself ‘a line of United States mail 
steamers,’ was in reality owned byan English 
company, and hence I called at the British 
Legation, and had an interview with Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador, Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton. He received me with that kindness 
which has made him so popular in the 
United States; he promised to investigate 
the matter at once, and said that England 
has always been foremost in the endeavours 
to abolish slavery ; that she intends to hold 
on to that position; and that one effectual 
means of abolishing slavery in any country 
was to prohibit the transportation of slaves 
from one part of the country to another. 
It is but fair to say that this English 
company went into bankruptcy a short 
time ago, and two new lines of steamers 
will soon begin regular trips between 
New York and Brazil. When the agents 
of the steamship companies alluded to 
above heard of the steps I was taking in 
Washington to stop the transportation of 
slaves, they published a card, saying that 
they did not carry slaves, but domestics 
only; I replied to it in a long letter in the 
New York Times, proving once more the 
matter complained of, and [ said that if any 
competent court wanted me to make good 
the charge I would at once appear; but 
until to-day I have not been served with 
the necessary papers, and probably never 
shall. 

*T hope soon to return to Brazil, and 
should foreign vessels again enter into port 
carrying slaves I shall communicate the 


fact at once by telegraph to London and 


had sent two communications directly to | 


the President from Rio de Janeiro; that he 
has had some corresponcence with the Post 
Office department, but that the evil has 
never been remedied; also, that he was in- 
formed by the United States Consul-Gene- 
ral in Rio de Janeiro that last year he re- 
ceived a communication from the State 
department instructing him to investigate 
and report, but that he (the consul), not 
wishing to come into difficulties with influ- 
ential parties, has never reported to the de- 


New York. 

“This matter is, as yet, not ended, and 
I have just learned, from a trustworthy 
source, that an English company Is trans- 
oorting slaves in the north of Brazil from 

ara to Ceara, but I have no means of 
verifying the fact. If your Society in any 
way could operate with me in stopping the 
trafic and transportation of slaves in Brazil, 
I shall feel very grateful for it. 

‘** Yours very truly, 
‘EMANUEL VANORDEN.” 
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COMMANDER CAMERON ON THE 
EXTENT AND RESULTS OF THE 
SLAVE- TRADE IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

Ir those who think that the slave-trade 
is a thing of the past will only consider 
the facts observed by Commander Cameron, 
and published in his new work entitled 
“ Across Africa,” they must surely be 
rudely awakened as from a dream. By a 
few extracts, we cannot only give our readers 
fair samples of this interesting narrative, 
but also terrible proofs of the vast extent 
and awful results of the slave-trade in 
Central Africa. No comments are re- 
quired to bring out the frightful signifi- 
cance of the following passages :— 


“The slave-trade is spreading in the in- 
terior, and will continue to do so until it 
is either put down with a strong hand or 
dies a natural death from the total de- 
struction of the population. At present 
events are tending towards. depopulation ; 
for the Arabs, who had only penetrated 
Manijuéma a few years, already had a 
settlement close to Nyangwé, from which 
parties are able to go slave-hunting still 
further afield.” (Vol. i., p. 277.) 

“ Passing through the ruins of so many 
deserted villages, once the homes of happy 
and contented people, was indescribably 
saddening. Where now were those who 
built them and cultivated the surrounding 
fields? Where? Driven off as slaves ; 
massacred by villains engaged in a war in 
which these poor wretches had no interest, 
or dead of starvation and disease in the 
jungle. 

“ Africa is bleeding out her life-blood at 
every pore. A rich country, requiring 
labour only to render it one of the greatest 
ema in the world, is having its popu- 
ation—already far too scanty for its needs 
—daily depleted by the slave-trade and 
internecine war. 

“Should the present state of affairs be 
allowed to continue, the country will 
gradually relapse into jungles and wilds, 
and will become more and more impene- 
trable to the merchant and traveller.” 
(Vol. i., p. 209.) 

“Patches of corn amongst the jungle 
denoted the haunts of wretched fugitives 
from the slave-hunters. These poor crea- 
tures were doomed to a miserable existence 
owing to the few strong villages hunting 
down their weaker neighbours, to exchange 
them with traders from Ujiji for food, 
— they are too lazy to produce them- 
selves, 
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“For the night we remained in the 
River Lunluga, near the village Kinyari, 
where the Wajiji, who coasted down with 
us, sold their corn, oil, and goats for slaves 
—the only product of the place—and then 
turned homewards. 

“The price of a slave was from four to 
six doti, or two goats ; and as a goat could 
be bought for a shukkah at Ujiji, where 
slaves were worth twenty doti, the profits 
of the Wajiji must have been enormous. 


“ Tobacco was grown in small quantities 
—that being the only attempt at cultiva- 
tion—and the men sometimes went fishing 
if the fancy took them ; but for trade and 
support the place depended upon nothing 
but the traffic in slaves.” (Vol. i, p. 258.) 








COMMANDER CAMERON ON THE 
PORTUGUESE SLAVE-TRADERS. 


On the 17th of February, 1877, an extra- 
ordinary excitement was exhibited in the 
Chamber of Deputies at Lisbon, caused, it 
was pretended, by indignation against the 
statements made by Commander Cameron 
and Mr. Young concerning the complicity 
of Portuguese subjects with the slave-trade 
in Central Africa. This indignation would 
amuse our readers, if the subject were less 
serious. What have these two recent tra- 
vellers said which has not been declared over 
and over again by Dr. Livingstone? Why 
did not Portugal listen to the voice of Li- 
vingstone ? It would seem as if some nations 
were like some men—difficult to awake out 
of sleep, even when the shutters of the ‘win- 
dows are opened, and the sunshine pours in 
upon their faces, and, then, very angry with 
those who disturb their heavy slumber. What 
if Portugal has done much in the pastagainst 
slavery and the slave-trade? Livingstone, 
Cameron, and Young are not speaking of 
the past, but of the present—and there can 
be no doubt as to the shameful complicity of 
Portuguese subjects with all the cruelties and 
massacres of the slave-trade in our day. 

Take Commander Cameron’s observa- 
tions :— 


PORTUGUESE SLAVE-TRADERS, 


“* On the lines occupied by the Portuguese, 
especially that from Bihé to Urua and Ka- 
banga, there is a vast amount of internal 
slave-trade, but the greater portion of those 
captured—for they are nearly all obtained 
by rapine and violence—are not taken to the 
coast hut to Kaffir countries, where they are 
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exchanged for ivory. I should not beat all 
surprised to hear that much of ‘ the labour’ 
taken to the diamond fields by the Kaffirs 
is obtained from this source. 

“The traders are not a whit behind their 
forefathers—who invoiced their slaves as 
bales of goods, and had a hundred baptized 
in a batch by the Bishop of Loanda, by as- 
persion, in order to save asmall export duty 
—in their bad treatment of slaves, or their 
recklessness as to the means by which they 
are obtained. 
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This annoyed me much, and I was delighted 


_ to hear that none were recaptured and no 


““The internal slave-trade is principally | 


carried on by slaves of merchants residing 
at the coast, and-—as is always the case with 
those equally low in the scale of civilisation 
—they are the most cruel oppressors of 
all who fall into their clutches.” .... 
‘* Africa for some time to come will lack 
a sufficiency of labour to carry on the ne- 
cessary mining and agricultural operations, 
and to supply men for making roads. But 
this will prove by no means an unmixed evil, 
for when the chiefs find it more profitable to 
employ their subjects in their own country 
than to sell them as slaves, they will lose the 
most powerful incentive towards complying 
with the demands of the slave dealer” (pp. 
323-5). 

“On this march with Alvez, I was dis- 
gusted beyond measure with what I saw of 
the manner in which the unfortunate slaves 
were treated, and have no hesitation in as- 
serting that the worst of the Arabs are in 


_ other plunder. 


further search was to be made. 

‘‘ During the night some others attempted 
to bolt, but their masters, rendered more 
watchful by their previous losses, were 
awake, and detected them before they could 
effect their escape. For some hours the 
camp was ringing with the distressing yells 
of these poor creatures, whose savage 
masters were cruelly maltreating them” 
(p. 135). 


TEN VILLAGES DESTROYED. 


‘‘Coimbra arrived in the afternoon with 
a gang of fifty-two women, tied together in 
lots of seventeen or cighteen. 

‘* Some had children in arms, others were 
far advanced in pregnancy, and all were 
laden with huge bundles of grass cloth and 
These poor weary and foot- 


| sore creatures were covered with weals and 


this respect angels of light in comparison | 
' in a civilised land; and the Government of 


with the Portuguese and those who travel 
with them. 

‘* Had it not come under my personal no- 
tice, Ishould scarcely have believed that any 


scars, showing how unmercifully cruel had 
been the treatment received at the hands 
of the savage who called himself their 
master, 

‘“*. ... The misery and loss of life en- 
tailed by the capture of these women is far 
greater than can be imagined, except by 
those who have witnessed some such heart- 
rending scenes. 

‘** Indeed, the cruelties perpetrated in the 
heart of Africa by men calling themselves 
Christians, and carrying the Portuguese 
flag, can scarcely be credited by those living 


Portugal cannot be cognisant of the atro- 


' cities committed by men claiming to be her 


men could be so wantonly and brutally | 
_ least ten villages had been destroyed, each 


cruel. 

‘* The whole organisation of Alvez’ cara- 
van was bad from beginning to end. The 
nucleus consisted of a small number of his 
own slaves and porters hired by him in 
Bihé; but the greater portion was composed 
of independent parties from Bihé, and there 
were also a few people from Lovalé and 
Kibokwé who had joined en route in order 


to come to Urua to steal slaves” (pp. 106- | 


107). 
“When I was ready to pack up the next 


morning I was informed that no move would | 


be made, a number of slaves having run 
during the night—small blame to them— 
and their owners having started in pursuit. 


subjects. 
“To obtain these fifty-two women, at 


having a population of from one to two 
hundred, or about fifteen hundred in all. 
Some may, perchance, have escaped to neigh- 
bouring villages; but the greater portion 
were undoubtedly burnt when their villages 
were surprised, shot whilst attempting to 
save their wives and families, or doomed to 
die of starvation in the jungle unless some 
wild beast put a more speedy end to their 
miseries. 

‘‘ When Coimbra arrived with so richa 
harvest Alvez was equal to the occasion, 
and demanded a number of the slaves so 


_ as to meet the expenses incurred in having 


detained him” (pp. 136-8). 
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CONDITION OF THE GANG OF SLAVES. 

‘‘T had noticed the bad condition of this 
gang several times on the road, the poor 
wretches being travel: worn and half-starved, 
and having large sores caused by their loads 
and the blows and cuts they received. The 
ropes that confined them were also, in some 
instances, eating into their flesh. And I 
saw one woman still carrying the infant 
that had died in her arms of starvation. 

‘* How keenly, in the midst of these heart- 
rending scenes, I felt my utter powerlessness 
to assist these poor suffering creatures in the 
smallest degree, may well be imagined. 

‘** That so many had escaped was a relief 
to me; although there was reason to fear 
that numbers of them died of starvation in 
their endeavours to reach home, or fell into 
the hands of Lovalé men, who are reputed 
to be hard taskmasters” (pp. 163-4). 

“*, . . . Sometimes we were delayed by 
runaway slaves; at others by the chiefs 
desiring Alvez to halt for a day, which he 
most obediently did, although it usually 
cost him some slaves, and he even supplied 
the requirements of one chief by a draft 
from his own harem. 

“‘Innumerable old camps along the road 
bore testimony to the large traffic, princi- 
pally in slaves, which now exists between 
Bihé and the centre of the continent” (p. 
168.) 


THE PORTUGUESE DISTRICT JUDGE. 

‘* But faisce que dois adrienne que pourra. 
I am constrained to declare that he was 
anything but the right kind of man to create 
a good impression by trading in Africa. He 
was openly engaged in the slave traffic, 
notwithstanding his holding a commission 
from the Portuguese Government as a dis- 
trict judge, and slaves in chains were to be 
seen in his settlement. 

“With my experience of the manner in 
which slaves are obtained, I could not 
but feel pained that white men who could 
thus regard the feelings of fellow-creatures 
should be amongst the first specimens of 
Europeans seen by the untutored people of 
the interior. He told me, as rather a good 
story, how Kasongo had ordered hands and 
ears of slaves to be cut off in honour of his 
visit, and expressed his intention of taking 
about a hundred flint locks to that chief to 
exchange for slaves, and quite scouted the 
idea of going there for ivory. That, he 
said, could be obtained much more easily 
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at Jengé, to which place the road was com- 
paratively easy and healthy” (pp. 217-18). 

Instead of indignation repentance in sack- 
cloth and ashes would be more seemly, fol- 
lowed by action, immediate and efficient, to 
clear the fair fame of Portugal from the 
shame and stain of complicity with the 
slave-trade. 


PORTUGUESE INDIGNATION. 


Tur Portuguese Chamber of Deputies 
has been showing a wholesome regard for 
the opinion of the world outside Portugal. 
The discussion, which will be found in our 
telegraphic intelligence of Saturday and 
this morning, on the alleged complicity of 
Portugal in the East African slave-trade, 
and the warmth of indignation with which 
the charge was received, are proof thus far. 
The statements against which the Chamber 
thought itself bound to protest are cer- 
tainly of a kind to justify the feeling they 


| have excited. The misfortune is that they 





have reached us from the most trustworthy 
| quarters, and in terms far more precise 


than the half-denial with which they have 
been met. Our geographical explorers 
have all, in fact, brought back the same 
tale. What Cameron and Young have 
been lately asserting is just what we have 
been told some years before by David 
Livingstone. The presence of the Portu- 
guese on the African coast is, we have been 
taught by all of them, one of the great 
obstacles in the way of our efforts to put 
down the Central African  slave-trade. 
The Portuguese are far enough from being 


'the only offenders, but they are quite 


among the worst, and are, for various 


_ reasons, the most difficult for us to re- 





strain. The slave-trade with the interior 
of Africa is carried on to a very large ex- 
tent by the aid of Portuguese capital ; its 
operations are frequently conducted in 
person by Portuguese adventurers; and the 
droves of slaves which have been captured 
have found their most ready place of ex- 
port at some town on the coast under 
Portuguese rule. If the export trade from 
the Eastern coast has languished lately, the 
fact is due in part to the activity of our 
cruisers, in part to the sterling help we 
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have received from the Seyyid of Zanzibar, 
certainly not to anything the Portuguese 
authorities have done to help us in checking 
it. There is good reason, moreover, to fear 
that the line of traffic has simply taken a 
different direction, and that so far as 
Mozambique has been deserted it has been 
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and, except on the very rare occasions 
when it becomes necessary to speak 
plainly, it expresses a simplicity of confi- 
dence not always in strict agreement with 
the private sentiments of the writer. 


| We may assume, of course, that our 


in favour of the safer and more unguarded | 


ports on the West African sea line. 
Now, if Portugal were in earnest in the 


wish she frequently professes of clearing | 


herself from all taint of connection with 
the slave-trade and with slavery, she 
would, we should imagine, feel thankful 


brought under her notice. Ifher good fame 
is discredited by her distant agents and 
subjects, she can best prove her innocence 
by putting an effectual stop to the evil 
deeds that are thus done in her name, and, 
as yet, with her presumed sanction. At 


Foreign Secretary has a hundred times 
over paid the most flattering compliments 
to Portugal for her services in the repres- 
sion of slavery. We shall scarcely be 
wrong, however, in assuming also that his 
purpose has been not so much to express 


a historical truth as to contrive, if pos- 
_ sible, to make those he was addressing 
for the information which has thus been | 


think they had something of a character 
to lose, and in this way to quicken them 
to unwonted efferts for preserving it. 


_ The whole purpose of this sort of civility 


least, she might be expected to be at the | 


pains of finding out whether the charges 
are true, and, if so, to take good care that 
there should be no further occasion for 
repeating them. She seems, however, to 


than this. Her Deputies at Lisbon have 
been entering their protest against what 
has been said about their countrymen. 
The Chamber has been entertained with a 
sketch of the past achievements of Por- 
tugal in Africa. Lastly, complimentary 
despatches from the English Government 
are to be produced, and no doubt will be 


is defeated when it is itself adduced as a 
substitute for the good conduct it was in- 
tended to stimulate. The question to be 
dealt with is not whether Portugal has 
been of service to the cause of African 
progress, not whether English statesmen 
have been studiously polite in their lan- 


| guage to an allied and friendly nation, 
have been satisfied with a good deal less © 


produced, to prove that England has > 


acknowledged what Portugal has done for 
the abolition of slavery. The special 
statements about which the whole uproar 
arose do not, however, seem to have been 
even verbally denied. Portuguese patriotism 
is content with protesting against them, and 
with bringing forward general counter- 


statements, which, however creditable in | 


themselves, can do nothing to contradict 
more precise evidence. Does any Por- 
tuguese, we should like to ask, really doubt 
the truth of Commander Cameron’s asser- 
tions, or really suppose they can be refuted 
by a protest from the Chamber of De- 
puties? To what, again, can the testimony 
of the English Government amount! The 
language of diplomacy is always civil ; 


but whether the facts are or are not as 
they have been asserted to be by recent 
travellers. If the slave-trade of Central 
Africa is carried on very largely by Portu- 
guese merchants and under the protection 
of the Portuguese flag, the disgraceful 
charge can be repudiated, not by language 
of affected or even of real indignation, not 
by patriotic reminiscences, not by refer- 
ence to diplomatic compliments, but solely 
by ceasing to permit any further ground 
to continue for it. We know how much 
Portugal has done on paper to put down 
slavery, and we know the very small effects 
some of her energetic declarations have pro- 
duced.—Times, Feb. 19. 








COMMANDER CAMERON’S ~ RE- 
MARKS ON THE TOTAL ABOLI- 
TION OF SLAVERY AND THE 
SLAVE-TRADE IN AFRICA. 


““Missronary efforts, however, will not 
avail to stop the slave-trade and open the 
country to civilisation unless supplemented 
by commerce. Commercial enterprise and 
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missionary effort, instead of acting in oppo- | 


sition as is too often the case, should do 
their best to assist each other. Wherever 
commerce finds its way there missionaries 
will follow ; and wherever missionaries 
prove that white men can live and travel, 
there trade is certain to be established” 
(p. 330). 

“The question now before the civilised 
world is, whether the slave-trade in Africa, 
which causes, at the lowest estimate, an 
annual loss of over half-a-million of lives, is 
to be permitted to continue ? 

“Every ‘one worthy of the name of a 
man will say No! 

“ Let us then hope that England, which 
has hitherto occupied the proud position 
of being foremost amongst the friends of 
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the unfortunate slave, may still hold that | 


place. 

“ , . . Let those who desire to stamp 
out the traffic in slaves put their shoulders 
to the wheel in earnest, and, by their voice, 
money and energy, aid those to whom the 
task may be entrusted” (pp. 336-7). 

“‘T firmly believe that opening up proper 
lines and communication will do much to 
check the cursed traflic in human flesh, 
and that the extension of legitimate com- 
merce will ultimately put an end to it 
altogether. 

“But I am by no means so certain of the 
rapid extinction of slavery as a domestic 
institution. The custom is so deeply en- 
grained in the minds of the African that I 
fear we must be content simply to com- 
mence the task, leaving its completion to 
our descendants” (p. 338). 

“ And with regard to education and civi- 
lisation, we must be satisfied to work 
gradually, and not attempt to force Euro- 
pean customs and manners upon a people 
who are at present unfitted for them. 


“Let us therefore work soberly and 
steadily, neverdriven or disheartened by any 
apparent failure or rebuff ; but should such 
be met with, search for the remedy and 
then press on all the more eagerly. And so 
in time, with God’s blessing on the work, 
Africa may be free and happy” (p. 339.) 
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COMMANDER CAMERON ON THE 
SLAVE-TRADE ON THE WEST 
COAST. 


“A SMALL party of Senator Gongalves’ 
men also met us in the morning, and 
stated that slaves were no longer allowed 
to be taken into Benguella, and that all 
brought there lately had been liberated 
and the importers punished. This was 
unexpected and unwelcome news for 
Manoel and the Bailunda accompanying 


_ me, whose faces at once lengthened con- 


siderably. 

“Manoel had informed me only the day 
previous that slaves were still exported 
from the coast, especially from Mas- 
somédés. He said they were held in 
readiness for embarkation, although scat- 
tered about the town in small parties 


_ instead of being kept in barracoons as 


formerly, and a steamer came in for an 
hour or two, shipped the slaves, and was 
off again immediately. 

“T enquired their destination, but he 
could give me no information on that point ; 
and, indeed, was too ignorant to know 
much of the outside world” (pp. 245-6). 





THE SLAVE-TRADE ON THE WEST 
COAST OF AFRICA. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Standard 


| writes :—Ever since the Mury ran the first 


cargo of slaves from the West Coast of 
Africa to the plantations in Carolina the 


' trade in human beings has been intimately 


connected with the history and commerce 
of that portion of the continent. Old 
residents of the West Coast often narrate 
thrilling stories of cargoes run under the 
very noses of our crusiers, and of exciting 
captures when all seemed going on favour- 
ably. But though open slavery—that is, 
the shipment of negroes to foreign parts, 
there to be openly sold as slaves—is now, 
perhaps, almost stamped out, cases some- 
times occur which have but little difference 
from the old-fashioned system. Of all 
climates in the world that of West Africa 
is perhaps the most enervating. However 
energetic a man’s character may be in the 
pursuit of his business, a short residence 
only on the West Coast will generally 
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suffice to reduce him to a state of semi- 
sleepy lassitude, wherein he drags out a 
monotonous existence, feeling as if the 
acme of earthly bliss is to recline all day 
on a luxuriously stuffed couch and be 
waited on by bands of servile menials. 
As a race, negroes are proverbially lazy. 
Happily, however, there are a few excep- 
tions to inis almost universal love of sloth. 
Notably the people inhabiting the district 
between Monrovia and Cape Palmas, the 
ivory and grain coasts of our maps, and 
the Kroo coast of African traders, These 
Kroomen or Krooboys, as they are gene- 
rally called, are almost the only natives 
from whom a satisfactory return of work 
can be obtained ; and so proudly conscious 
of this are they themselves that they 
scorn the idea of being classed with other 
tribes, whom they designate “ niggers,” 
with as bitter a sense of their own superi- 
ority as would come well from the lips of 
the “whitest” planter of South Carolina 
itself. 

Every outward steamer calls at various 
ports on the Kroo coast, where hundreds 
of those Krooboys flock on board ready to 
engage themselves to any master offering. 
As a rule the steamers take a number on 
the chance of their being engaged by per- 
sons requiring them at one or other of the 
various ports at which they call, and they 
are generally able to get rid of all. They 
often engage themselves for a term of years 
—three generally—at wages varying from 
ten to eight dollars per month, and, as a 
rule, the master undertakes to return them 
to their own country at the expiration of 
that time. In some instances the payment 
is made in kind, so that after three years 
of hard labour the poor Krooboy finds 
himself off his native town possessed of 
but a few pieces of cloth, a bottle or two 
of gin, and a gun and keg of powder. It 
may be stated that the well-known extra- 
vagance of the negro urges him to squander 
his money as fast as he earns it ; but when 
every advantage is taken of his weaknesses, 
it may truly be said that the master ob- 
tains his labour for next to nothing, and 
that if not the thing itself, it is very like 
slavery. Again, shiploads of men are not 
unfrequently engaged on the West Coast to go 
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to Prince's Island and St. Thomas’s to work 
on the plantations there. Only this year 
a steamer called in at various ports on the 
Kroo coast, and took on board several hun- 
dred negroes for St. Thomas’s Island. 
About the same time a vessel was chartered in 
Acra to convey passengers to the same desti- 
nation. There was, however, such a grave 
suspicion entertained of the real nature of the 
transaction, that the captain received a very 
strong hint from the governor that he had far 
better get away to windward with palm oil. 
Nevertheless, only a short time before, a Por- 
tuguese vessel arrived, and her destination 
also was St. Thomas. A native merchant 
acted as agent, and procured the labourers, 
who signed articles for a long period at 
almost nominal wages, the agent receiving so 
much per cent. as head-money. Defaulting 
debtors are often disposed of very conve- 
niently in this way, the unfortunate man 
being threatened with all the terrors of the 
law unless he consents to allow himself to 
be shipped off, whither he scarcely knows. 

Now, St. Thomas is but a small island, 
and it is not at all a probable cirewmstance 
that such a great number of men should be 
required us labourers. It, together with the 
neighbouring islands of Prince’s and An- 
nombon, has ever been a favourite lurking- 
place for slavers; and though not sanc- 
tioned by the Government, it is by no 
means a difficult thing to blind the eyes of 
the officials in the various parts of Brazil. 
Such things have been done very lately, 
and it is not beyond the range of proba- 
bility that they are doing at the present 
day. 

The petty States between the Volta and 
Dahomey, and further eastwards in the 
delta of the Niger, and again south on the 
Portuguese territories of the Congo and 
Benguela, afford every opportunity for a 
clandestine traffic in ‘‘ blackbirds.” The only 
difficulty seems to be to find a market, but im 
the opinion of many residents on the coast 
Brazil is still open to the knowing ones. As 
for any danger to a slaver on the Vest Coast, 
the mere idea is absurd, since, unless some 
flagrant neglect or gross audacity were com- 
mitted by the traders, so as to render the 
nature of the transaction palpable, our cruisers 
would no more dream of overharling a craft 
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on the coast, than they would a “ Geoedie” 
brig in the Channel itself. 

His Majesty the King of Dahomey bitterly 
complains of the stoppage of the slave-trade. 
“Here am I,” said he to a traveller, “sur- 
rounded by hundreds of slaves whom I can- 
not employ and do not like to kill; and you 
Englishmen have stopped the slave-trade, 
by which I used to get rid of the surplus.” 
Several traders at Whydah, Agweh, Porto Le- 
guro, Badagry, and other ports along the slave 
coast, have even at the present day quite a 
sufficient number of slaves attached to their 
estates to enable them to make up a vessel’s 
complement at a very short notice, if an 
opportunity were afforded them, and the 
scruples of Brazilian or Portuguese captains 
are not insurmountable, The attention of 
the British Government has lately been 
directed to this state of affairs, and an 
inquiry is about to be instituted by the 
Governor of Lagos. Now that our fleet is 
engaged in blockading Whydah, it is by no 
means impossible that an attempt might 
be made to run a few cargoes of “ ebony,” 
since no suspicion would be excited by any 
vessel until the very act of shipment was 
being committed, and then it would be too 
late to inform any Government official who 
might prevent the shipment, or to convey 
the news to a man-of-war, perhaps a hun- 
dred miles away. Not very long ago a cargo 
of slaves wus landed at Bahia, the officials 
receiving “dashes” in order to keep their eyes 
and mouths shut. There can be but little 
doubt that unless a strict surveillance is 
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kept over the movements of those interested | 


in the transportation of men to St. Thomas, 


an attempt will be made to get rid of them. 
Probably it will be given out that employ- 
ment has failed, and then the poor creatures 
will be at the mercy of the traders. Far 
away from home, on a foreign territory, with 
nothing but starvation staring them in the 
face, +t is probable that they will be forced by 
sheer necessity into accepting any terins which 
may be offered them by the traders, If these 
conditions consist of engaging themselves for 
a long term of years at a mere nominal wage, 
the master findiny food and lodging, they 
will be forced to comply, and be shipped off to 
the coffee plantations of Brazil. Free men, it 
as true, but with only a shadow of a difference 
between them and slaves in name and reality. 
We trust, therefore, that the fullest inves- 
tigation will be given to the matter. 
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OUGHT THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF 
COOLIE IMMIGRATION TO BE 
RENEWED AND EXTENDED IN 
JAMAICA ? 


In reply to this question, we give an 
emphatic negative. We do not object to 
emigration. The surplus labour of any 
country may offer their services for wages 
in any land under the sun, provided the 
emigration be under the same rules and 
conditions as the English Government in- 
sists upon in relation to the emigration of 
British labourers. The claim that a planter 
in Jamaica should be at absolute liberty to 
send his agent to India, and ship as many 
coolies as he requires, on his own terms, 
and treat them as he pleases, justly or un- 
justly, and without any supervision by the 
Government, is a claim which asks for a 
slave-trade under a patent disguise? The 
British Government does not allow English 
farmers or manufacturers such license, The 
coolie immigration to Jamaica is one ona 
system of contract, unintelligible to the 
coolie in India; and that this system should 
be paid by taxes levied on exports which 
are produced by small freeholders, as well 
as by the holders of great estates, is vicious 
as pure class legislation. For the present 
we pass by the moral objections, which are 
irresistible. 

1, The present system is grossly unjust, 
not only to the labourer in the island, but 
also to producers who do not employ coolies. 
By this system the wage of a field hand is 
kept down to one shilling per diem, which 
is less than before the system began ; so 
much less, with the increasing value of 
labour throughout the world, that the 
planter gains immensely, even after de- 
ducting the amount paid by export duty, 
capital tax, hospital fees, and rent. Mean- 
while, the wage is kept down. ‘This, with 
half a million of coloured people ready 
to hand, is grossly unjust. One example 
may suffice. Creole labourers used to 
travel from Hanover parish, and Mont- 
pelier district, or Shortwood district, to 
the parish of Westmoreland (distances 
varying from fifteen to twenty-four miles), 
to remain on the estates for a month, and 
to return home, and then go back to the 
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estates, They could earn by piecework two 
shillings per diem. The introduction of 
coolies has almost entirely shut out the 
native labourer. Twelve hundred coolies 
are employed in Westmoreland alone. The 
competition has driven the local labourer 
out of the sugar estates. To keep down 
the price of labour on the one hand, and to 
tax the small freehold producer on the 
other, in order to introduce coolies, is a 
double injustice. 

Moreover, the present system is unjust 
‘ to all producers who do not employ coolies. 

There are some 140 estates (out of a 
total of 240), who have not a single in- 
dentured coolie. The owners of these have 
to pay on export duties, capital tax, hospital 
fees, and rent, and do not derive the least 
benefit from their payments. The class 
legislation does not even benefit all its 
members, but only a minority of the same. 
Can anything be more unjust? There are 
small producers, who may not export their 
crops, but dispose of them in these islands ; 
yet the value of their crops is lowered by 
the export duties; and now, in the new 
scheme at least, they are actually asked to 
contribute towards the continuance of a 
system that reduces the value of their pro- 
duce, as well as brings competition into 
the labour market. 

2. The preference for coolies is caused by 
the element of compulsion which the con- 
tract system involves, and which, under 
the peculiarcircumstances of Indian coolies, 
is very cruel. No language—not even his 
own native dialect—can convey to an 
Indian coolie what is meant by five years 
contract work on the sugar estates in the 
West Indies. There is nothing like it in 
Indian experience, while the promise of 
higher wages lulls the critical faculty by the 
hope of gain. And when these coolies have 
been transported several thousand miles 
from home, and placed on the estates, they 
feel as strangers in a foreign land, and in, 
what seems to them, the absolute power 
of the planters ; so they work “ like slaves” 
for five years. They discover, inter alia, 
that for every day they are ill in hospital 
during the five years they must make up 
after the five years are over. The period 


seems to them endless; and, what with | 
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fines and deductions for various reasons, 
the gain to the immigrant is very trifling 
at the close of the contract period. 

On the subject of contracts with ab- 
original races, the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone uses these remarkable words: ‘‘Can 
the term ‘contracts’ be other than an im- 
penetrable mystery to such a man, invited | 
to leave his country and enter into what 
is, for him, an unknown land, and bind 
himself during a term of years, when his 
thoughts have scarcely gone beyond the 
passing day?” 

It is the compulsion of coolies far from 
home—possible under contract, and impos- 
sible under free hire and monthly wages— 
which gives the charm to coolie labour. 

3. The planters have not paid for coolie 
immigration up to the present time. 

Sir William Grey affirms, commenting 
on the return of coolies in Jamaica re- 
quired by Parliament : “It may therefore 
be said that for immigration proper, as dis- 
tinguished from colonisation, nothing has 
been paid from general revenue.” Grant- 
ing for a moment that the export duties 
belong to a class, how is it that a debt of 
£150,000 has been incurred on the im- 
migration fund? Do planters pay for the 
system when they run into debt to meet 
its liabilities? Will planters pay the 
£150,000? They may if the immigration 
of coolies be stopped absolutely, and the 
export duties, &c., be devoted towards the 
extinction of the debt. But the planters 
cannot do this. No one in Jamaica ex- 


pects him to do so. Every one believes 
that this debt must come on the revenues 
of the Island, and so have to be paid by the 
whole population. 

And this is justified by the new demand 
made by the planters—viz., that one-third 
of the annual immigration expenditure be 

aid out of the General Revenue of the 
teinon £20,000 to £25,000 per annum. 
This demand supplies the answer to the 
question—Do planters pay the whole ex- 
penses of coolie immigration? A debt of 
£150,000 has been created, and a demand 
is now made for £25,000 per annum from 
General Revenue to pay off the debt and 
keep up the present rate of immigration. 
Hence the impression created by Sir Wil- 
liam Grey’s conclusion is entirely erroneous. 
For these and other reasons we give an 
emphatic negative to the question at the 
head of this article. 
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OUTLINE OF A PLAN FOR THE 
TOTAL ABOLITION OF COOLIE 
IMMIGRATION TO JAMAICA. 


In the interests of all parties in Jamaica 
it would be a great gain to put an end to 
the coolie immigration into that Island ; 
for the immigration fund is in a condition 
of insolvency. It cannot pay its way; and 
hence £20,000 to £25,000 per annum is de- 
manded from the General Revenue. This 
increase involves the imposition of new 
taxes on the entire population of the 
island; we venture, therefore, to suggest 
the following plan—not as a thoroughly 
just one, but as a compromise which may 
be acceptable to all who are wronged by 
the present system :— 


1. That the introduction of labour into 
Jamaica, which is paid for by import 
duties, &c., absolutely cease. 


2, That all who need foreign labour pro- 
vide the same at their own private 
cost, subject to such rules as are re- 
quired in the case of emigration from 
England. 


3. That the debt now incurred on the 
Immigration Fund be transferred to 
the General Revenue of the Island to 
be paid off as may be arranged by the 
Government; provided— 


(1) That no extra taxation be im- 
posed for this special purpose. 

(2) That the Island Expenditure be 
reduced in some way so as to meet this 
special liability. 


It is asserted in Jamaica that this plan 
may be carried out without additional tax- 
ation, by economic managements, which 
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will in no way stint the public service. | 


It must be clearly understood that, if this 
plan be accepted, it is only on the ground 
that it be a final settlement of this ques- 
tion. The appropriation of one-third of 
the Annual Immigration Expenditure for 
feneral Revenue will by every means be 
resisted. It would cause an agitation 
which would destroy all possibility of 
peaceful government. 
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ADDRESS TO THE EMPEROR OF 
BRAZIL BY THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


To Don Pepro II., EMPrERor or Braz 


THE respectful Address of the Represen- 
tative Body of the Religious Society of 
Friends in Great Britain. 

May it please the Emperor : 

We respectfully ask permission to lay 
before thee our renewed plea on behalf of 
those still held n slavery in the Empire of 
Brazil. 

It is now twenty-three years since the 
Emperor was pleased to receive a deputa- 
tion charged with an Address on Slavery to 
Sovereigns and those in authority in Europe 
and other parts of the world where the 
Christian Religion is professed. Our views 
of the sinfulness of slavery in the sight of 
God set forth in that address remain un- 
changed, and it is under deep religious con- 
cern that we feel constrained once more to 
plead for the liberty of the enslaved. 

Since that time vast numbers of slaves in 
Brazil have passed away from this world, 
whose rights were never recognised, whose 
wrongs were never redressed, whose cry for 
justice and mercy was never regarded on 
earth. Happily, within the same period in 
other parts of the world, millions once held 
in slavery have been restored to liberty and 
to the possession of the rights and _ privi- 
leges of which they had been unjustly de- 
prived; whilst in Portugal, the mother- 
country of Brazil, a law has recently been 
passed to remove the last vestige of slavery 
from her dominions within the present 
year. 

Spain has abolished slavery in Porto Rico, 
and though the evil continues at present to 
exist in Cuba, itis one of the causes of a 
barbarous and desolating war, which is 
likely to cease only with the termination of 
slavery. 

It therefore now seems probable that 
Brazil, which has long been the greatest 
slave-holding power in the world, will soon 
be the only professedly Christian nation 
that maintains slavery. 

We do not overlook the fact that a law was 
enacted in Brazil in the year 1871, the pro- 
fessed object of which was the abolition of 
slavery; but under that Act a vast propor- 
tion of the enslaved remain in the same 
condition, unjustly deprived of that liberty 
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which God in His goodness and mercy has 
conferred on the whole human family. 

Christianity gives no countenance to the 
oppression of the poor by the rich; on the 
contrary, no sin is more unequivocally con- 
demned, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, than the sin of oppression. 

The Roman Catholic Church has, on 
various occasions, from the days of Leo X., 
in the sixteenth century, to those of Gre- 
gory XVLI., in 1839, declared negro slavery 
to be a flagrant violation of the precepts of 
our Lord and His Apostles. 

‘** All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do you even so to 
them,” are the words of Christ Himself, 
from whose authority there can be no ap- 
peal with Christian nations, 

The dictates of worldly expediency, and 
self-interest, real or supposed, cannot be 
pleaded against the revealed will of God. 

That which is morally wrong will never 
tend to the permanent well-being either of 
individuals or nations. 

We believe there are many excellent 
individuals in Brazil who desire to see 
their country delivered from the stain of 
slavery. 

Christians are at the present time pleading 
with Mohammedan nations for the extinc- 
tion of slavery within their respective 
countries. Its continued existence, there- 
fore, in any part of Christendom is now a 
serious obstacle to the progress of civilisa- 
tion and freedom in the world at large. 

For all these reasons, and in the interest 
of the master as well as in that of the slave, 
we earnestly implore the Emperor to use 
his great influence in bringing about the 
final and complete abolition of slavery in 
Brazil. 

May the Divine blessing abundantly rest 
upon thee, Oh, Emperor! anu upon all the 
people in thy widely extended Empire. 

Signed on behalf of the Meeting held in 

London, the 3rd of the Ninth Month 
(September), 1875. 
G. S. GrBson. 





ADDRESS TO THE EMPEROR OF 
BRAZIL BY THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


To Don Pepro IL., Emperor oF BRAZIL. 


The respectful Address of the Represen- 
tative Body of Indiana Yearly Meeting of 
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the Religious Society of Friends in the 
United States of North America. 

May it please the Emperor: 

We respectfully ask permission to lay 
before thee our plea on behalf of those still 
held in slavery in the Empire of Brazil. 

Having in this country had to pass 
through a sad experience on account of 
human slavery, we earnestly desire that 
Brazil may profit by it, and avoid the rock 
on which we split. For many years, as a 
religious body, we appealed to those in 
authority, and those who held their fellow- 
men in bondage, to “ break off their sins 
by righteousness and their iniquity by show- 
ing mercy to the poor.” But that voice was 
unheeded. The slave still toiled his life 
away, until the cup of our national iniquity 
seemed to be full, and the vial of Jehovah’s 
wrath was poured out upon us in the ter- 
rible civil war which, a few years ago, 
spread desolation in many parts of our be- 
loved country, and sent mourning and woe 
into nearly every home in our land, until, 
to some extent, we realised the fulfilment 
of the declaration of the revealed will of 
God, ‘‘He shall have judgment without 
mercy that showeth no mercy.” And 
again: ‘‘ Whoso stoppeth his ear at the cry 
of the poor, he also shall cry himself but 
shall not be heard.” Maya merciful God 
so influence the hearts of the legislators of 
your country that you may escape a similar 
fate, for we believe that ‘‘ The wicked shall 
be turned into hell, with alJ the nations that 
forget God; for the poor shall not always be 


forgotten nor the expectation of the needy 
perish for ever.” In the advance of reli- 
gion and civilisation, human slavery is dis- 
appearing from the civilised world. And 
the indications now are that Brazil will soon 
stand alone as the upholder of this dark and 
blighting institution. 

We make this appeal in no spirit of dic- 
tation, but prompted by the spirit of love 
and goodwill both to the slaveholder and 
the enslaved, and desiring that wise coun- 
sels may prevail, and that measures may 
speedily be taken by the Government of 
Brazil for the peaceable abolition of slavery 
upon just and equitable principles. And 
praying that the blessing of God may rest 
upon the Emperor, and upon all his sub- 
jects, we are thy sincere friends. — 

Signed on behalf of the Meeting afore- 
said, held at Richmond, in the State 
of Indiana, in the United States of 
North America, the 2nd of the Tenth 
Month, 1876. 

LEVI JESSUP, 
Clerk. 
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PORTO RICO. 

A Lone letter has been sent to us by a 
friend of Consul Paulli, containing com- 
ments on the article on Porto Rico in the 
Reporter for November. 

The writer requests us to publish it, together 
with the despatch, in extenso—which occu- 
pies four closely-printed folio papers in the 
Blue-book on the Slave-trade No. 4, 1876, 
which may easily be obtained through any 
bookseller. We regret that our space will 
not allow us to print these things, but we 
may say that the writer of the letter takes 


exception to our statement, that ‘ nearly. 


the whole of the despatch is devoted to the 
defence of the contract system introduced 
under a reglamenta by the present Gover- 
nor, General Lanz.” The writer alleges that 
the despatch ‘‘can only be considered a de- 
fence of the system so far as its defence is 
borne out by fact.” 

Although our views do not correspond 
with those of the writer, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the despatch is a very 
painstaking document. In thenext place, the 
writer charges us with errorin assuming that 
the reglamenta was not enacted under the 
law of Spain. We have never said anything 
of the kind; but what we have maintained, 
is this,—that General Riviero proclaimed 
absolute emancipation without any contract 
system, and that everything went on well; 
that its subsequent introduction by General 
Lanz was not necessary ; that to deprive the 
blacks of any portion of rights which had 
been restored to them in full, was a needless 
and dangerous experiment, though it has, 
however, not been productive of all the 
evils which might have been anticipated. 

It was conduct of this kind, in a more 
aggravated form, which caused the blood 


and ruin of Hayti. According to the highest | 


testimony, immediate emancipation in that 
great island was a perfect success till Na- 
poleon, under the evil counsel of the old 


planters, sent out an army to re-enslave the | 


blacks. 

The alleged reason for the introduction 
of the contract system is given in Consul 
Paulli’s despatch in the following para- 
graph :—‘* When the emancipation was de- 
creed on the first of April, 1873, the libertos 
were allowed to go altogether free. Most of 
them left off work altogether, and only re- 
turned on the condition of exorbitant wages, 
paid by the planters to get off their crops.” 
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Consul Paulli was not in office, and, so 
far as we know, not in the island till the 
year following emancipation. Now contrast 
this with the testimony of Consul Cowper, 
who was in office, and in the island at the 
time. He reported the effect of immediate 
emancipation as good without exception, 
and said, ‘‘ Emancipation has been an entire 
success.” His Report for 1873 contains 
these words—“‘ It will be seen by this 
in the first year of total emancipation, more 
sugar, and infinitely more coffee, were ex- 
ported than during the preceding last year 
of slavery.” 

It will be seen that as these statements 
refer to the same period of time, they are 
wholly irreconcileable. 

It seems only necessary further to remark 
that the statements of Consul Cowper were 
confirmed at the time by General Riviero, 
the Governor, by the High Court, the 
Arducia, and, so far as we ever heard, by 
every other authority at the time. 

Weare glad to know that Consul Paulli’s 
attention is turned to the administration of 
the vagrancy law, as past experience has 
often shown how easy it is by such means 
to re-introduce many of the evils of slavery. 


TREATMENT OF COOLIES IN THE 
ISLAND OF REUNION. 


“WE understand that, in consequence of 
serious complaints which have been made 
as to the condition and treatment of the 
coolic labourers who have been imported 
from India into the colony of Reunion, 
the French Government have consented to 
the appointment of a Joint Commission of 
Inquiry. England will be represented by 
a single commissioner who, it is believed, 
will be a gentleman possessing large Indian 
experience as well as sufficient acquaintance 
with the French language "—Daily News, 
Feb. 9, 1877. 


THE TRANSPORT OF SLAVES 
UNDER THE FRENCH FLAG. 


‘“‘Ivr is stated that the greater portion of 
the slave-trade on the East Coast of Africa 
is carried on under the French flag. The 
owners of dhows, finding that the vigilance 
of our cruisers was ruining their business, 
are now in the habit of paying the neces- 
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sary fees and obtaining French papers. The 
British officer may know that there are 
slaves on board a dhow flying French 
colours, and may board her to ascertain if 
she has any right to the flag she shows; but 
he is met by the production of papers in due 
form, showing the vessel to be French, and 
all he can do is to leave the wretched cargo 
to its fate. The Broad Arrow says that this 
state of affairs is so well known in the 
Persian Gulf and on the East Coast of 
Africa, that many a trader of average 
honesty will ship two or three slaves in 
addition to his legitimate cargo of wheat or 
cocoa-nuts, The additional profit is large, 
and the risk, under French colours, is 7il- 
These men would never venture to carry a 
full cargo of slaves; but the temptation to 
smuggle a few pieces of human ebony is 
too great to be resisted It is curious that 
the motto of the country that throws her 
protecting «gis over the traffic in flesh and 
blood should be ‘ Liberté, EHygalité, Frater- 
nité,””’—The Hecho, December 28, 1876. 


THE GOOD TEMPLARS AND THE 
NEGRO QUESTION. 
(To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter.) 

Sm,—We see, occasionally, reports of 
public meetings and (I regret to say) reports 
of cases brought up for magisterial decision, 
showing discord in the temperance organi- 
sation known as Good Templars. We hear 
of ‘‘ Hickmanites” on the one side, and on 
the other are ranged those who hold alle- 
giance to “ Brother Malins,” and we have 
not far to seek before we find that the occa- 
sion of the dispute is the ‘* Negro Ques- 
tion.” He, the negro, has been denied a 
membership in the Templar Order by the 
‘* Whites ” of the Southern States of Ame- 
rica, and the point is, shall we in England 
countenance this deeply-seated prejudice of 
the Whites against the Blacks, or shall we, 
as true men and women, again hear and 
accept in its fulness the cry of the descend- 
ants of Ham, “Am I not a man and a 
brother ?” 

Having had opportunity of inquiry I 
should like, if you will allow me, briefly to 
allude to the history of the split. Up toa 
period of about eight years ago Templarism 
had not made much way in the Southern 
States of America,—there were a few 
lodges composed principally of the negro 
race,—then Colonel Hickman, ‘‘a zealous 
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temperance man,” went and organised 
several Lodges for Whites only, and those 
Lodges of Whites united as a “Grand 
Lodge,” and confirmed the action of the 
colonel by a law that their Lodge should 
consist of ‘‘ pure white blood.” Whilst the 
Whites took this exclusive step, they formed 
for the Blacks, outside their own organisa- 
tion and distinct from it, the ‘‘ Order of True 
Reformers,” alias the ‘‘ Kitchen Order.” 

We are offered as an apology for this 
step the statement that it was intended asa 
preparatory measure, like the Juvenile Tem- 
ples are. The Juveniles (the Juvenile 
Whites in America) ave intended to be drafted 
at fit age into the adult ranks, but the negro 
would be never suffered nearer the Lodge 
than his kitchen apartments, and the resolu. 
tion of the White Lodges that they should 
be for ‘‘ Whites only” confirms my state- 
ment. 

That the negroes have their own 
churches, as we are told that one may be 
reconciled to this act of caste, is not because 
they won’t mix with the other race, but 
because the Americans will not meet with 
them. I am not a novice as pro-negro, 
having associated with others for years past 
in asserting again and again that ‘‘of one 
blood God hath created all people.” And 
yet again we are called on to stand by 
this truth—ihis truth, I say, for there is 
thrown around it certain cumber and per- 
sonality that might throw us off the scent. It 
is very well to be zealously affected in a 
good thing, but we must not sanction a 
wrong in our wish to promote a right. I 
therefore retire from those who, whilst they 
profess universal brotherhood, in practice 
deny it, and I associate with those who, 
opening the door to me, would also gladly 


welcome my sable brother. 
I am, respectfully, 
F. J. Tromeson 


Qre 


Bridgwater, February 1st, 1877. 
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